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COVER: Hip, 
hyperkinetic 
and hot, talk- 
show host 
Arsenio Hall 
is rocking 
the boat in 
late-night TV 


The star can’t sit still, 
and the audience 
can’t get enough of 
him. On the guest couch, rap groups rub 
elbows with Hollywood stars. Johnny 
Carson’s newest challenger has grabbed 
a young audience by dusting off the 
stodgy talk format and holding a 
weeknightly party. Be there or be square. 
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J _ 
NATION: In a sudden warming of their WORLD: Krenz tries to save his state 
chilly relationship, Bush and Gorbachev from the sea changes in Eastern Europe 
agree to a “saltwater summit” As thousands more East Germans flee to the West, the 
There is no set agenda for next month’s get-together new President genuflects to perestroika in Moscow and 
aboard U.S. and Soviet warships in the Mediterranean, his underlings call mass meetings to hear complaints. But 


but much is at stake, events are bringing 
including Eastern the two Germanys 
Europe’s future. closer together. 

> Emigrants from > Ortega scuttles a 
California have cease-fire with 
Seattle shouting, Nicaragua’s contras. 
“Have a nice > A vibrant new 
day—somewhere middle class stirs in 
else!” India. 
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INTERVIEW: A 
Soviet soldier 
talks peace 

Marshal Sergei Akhromeyev, 
Gorbachev's top military 
adviser, speaks with 
remarkable openness about 
his country’s problems and 
its desire for an even faster 
pace toward disarmament. 


58 


BUSINESS: “Made 
in the U.S.A.” is 
regaining some of 
its former luster as 
American firms 
strive for 
quality 

Thousands of companies 
have learned that if their 
products are second-rate, 
customers will take their 
business elsewhere. 

> Ominously, the huge U.S. 
seizures of cocaine in recent 
months have done almost 
nothing to boost the price of 





Estate picks up a piece of 
Americana with a major 
investment in Rockefeller 
Center. » Ford buys a sporty 
number: Jaguar. 


78 











BOOKS: Tapping 
into children’s 
sense of mystery 
Author-illustrator Chris Van 
Allsburg would rather puzzle 
kids than teach them, and his 
2 million sales suggest he’s 
right. His latest: pictures fora 
retelling of Swan Lake. 

> A Vargas Llosa novel. 
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ENVIRONMENT: 
Does the 

Chernobyl 

cover-up continue? 
Soviet legislators say officials 
knew the nuclear plant was 
unsound and that the truth 
about the disaster—including 
bungled relief efforts—is still 
being concealed. | 
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the drug. » Japan’s Mitsubishi 











RELIGION: Big 
church battles 
over gay clergy 

As Lutherans brace for the 
ordination of a lesbian 
couple, Catholics face new 
reports indicating widespread 
homosexuality among priests. 
Can—and should—the age- 
old barrier be dropped? 
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TRAVEL: 

Railroading never 
tasted so good 

This week the American- 
European Express, refittedto | 
five-star, died-and-went-to- | 
heaven standards, will leave 
Washington and roll into 
legend. Care to come along? 


104 


CINEMA: The “new 
Olivier” makes a 
brash Henry V 

At 28, Kenneth Branagh is a 
British arts whirlwind: acting, 
writing, directing, managing 
his own rep company. 

Now he wants to make 
Shakespeare meaningful to 
moviegoers. It could work. 


119 
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Letters 


IS GOVERNMENT DEAD? 


“We deserve, and we will get, exactly 


Your report on “The Can't Do Gov- 
ernment” was a breath of fresh air 
[NATION, Oct. 23]. When Reagan came 
into office. Americans closed the door on 
the pain of the 60s and ‘70s and covered 
their heads with a baby blanket in a mas- 
sive denial of reality and responsibility 
Politicians just reflect the voting majority 

William B. Dittmer 
Portland, Me. 


It has been said a conservative is a lib- 
eral who got mugged. In the 1990s a liber- 
al may be someone who asked for help 
and found government didn’t care 

Robert Murphy 
Providence 


You point to the “fundamentally 
flawed” approach of the Reagan and 
Bush Administrations toward govern- 
ment as the root of the problem. You 
might have noted, among other things, 
that the Johnson Administration's guns- 
and-butter promises created a belief that 
certain goods and services are a matter of 
birthright and that putting the costs of 
those escalating programs on the backs of 
succeeding generations is justified 

Clifford J. Harvison 
Potomac, Md. 


A White House official says hardly 
anyone “in the real world believes that 
the budget deficit matters.” At last look I 
was still a member of the real world, and 
to me the deficit does matter. In the real 
world, when we bite off more than we can 
chew, we have our spending privileges 
curtailed or, ultimately, withdrawn. Most 
of us are neither able nor inclined to pass 
on our fiscal irresponsibilities to others, 
let alone our children. 

Laura R. Ference 
Rockford, Ill. 


You assert that “the problem ... is 
that the country [is] being governed bad- 
ly.” The American electorate punishes 
those who try to govern well, The real 
problem is a spiritual one: the American 
spirit now says take instead of give. 

Larry W. Cracraft 
Spencer, Ind. 


In your one-sided article, you state 
that government exists “to act in ways 
that improve the lives of its citizens and 
their security in the world.” Socialist gov- 


what we vote for.” 


Jim Daniel, Gualala, Calif. 


WALL STREET TAKES A TUMBLE 


Is GoversfMent 
Dead? 


Unwilling 

to lead, 
politicians 
are letting 
America slip 
into paralysis 





ernments have always espoused this phi- 
losophy. We continue to see its results 
throughout Eastern Europe. A conserva- 
live viewpoint is that government should 
do for its citizens only what they cannot 
do for themselves—period! 
William E. Atwater 
Carmel, N_Y. 


TIME’s cover brought up a poignant 
memory. The day Nixon resigned, a 
group of tourists stood on the main-view 
terrace at Mount Rushmore in early 
morning. Suddenly, just below Washing- 
ton’s eye, a shaft of sunlight reflected from 
a piece of mica in the rock. A murmur 
went up from the crowd. The ranger's 
voice said over the loudspeaker: “Wash- 
ington weeps for his country.” The crowd 
dispersed in silence. 

Lillian Weimer 
Treasure Island, Fla. 


Lip Slip 


Robert Hughes may have a good 
background in art, but in his review of the 
Spanish painter Velazquez [ART, Oct. 9], 
he missed on Europe's dynasties. He calls 
Queen Mariana a “Bourbon Queen” and 
refers to the “Bourbon lip” of King Philip 
IV. King Philip IV and Queen Mariana 
were Habsburgs to the core. Queen Mari- 
ana was actually the daughter of the 
King’s sister and the Holy Roman Em- 
peror Ferdinand III, also a Habsburg. 
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The intermarriage of Habsburgs is 
blamed for the handicaps and infertility 
of their son Charles II, the last of the 
Spanish Habsburgs. Of all the Spanish 
royalty, Philip IV and Mariana should 
certainly not be called “Bourbon”! 

Hugo D. Riffel 

Glendale, Calif. 


Remembering Bette Davis 


The media may have been fooled by 
Bette Davis [MILESTONES, Oct. 16], but I 
wasn't. In 1944, during World War II, 
Miss Davis met five 17-year-old U.S. Ma- 
rines at the Hollywood Canteen. She took 
us in hand, sat at our table, served us and 
never stopped smiling, chatting and car- 
ing. “Majestic arrogance”? Hogwash! She 
was the most beautiful and charming per- 
son I have ever met 

Charlie Leonard 
Danville, Calif. 


Your remembrance was marred by 
your index comment: “Bette Davis, bitch 
goddess, dies at 81." You talk out of both 
sides of your mouth with regard to sexism 
by using the word bitch, which demeans 
women, to describe someone you praise as 
smart. independent. combat- 
ive... alluring.” 

Marcia Levy 
Arlington, Va. 





Temple Reconstruction 


Since critical eyebrows were raised at 
my Opposition to the construction of the 
Third Temple in Jerusalem [RELIGION, 
Oct. 16]. may I bring to your attention 
none other than our prophets’ and sages 
protesting building temples and sanctuar- 
ies when the miniature temples of soci- 
ety—our families. streets. schools, political 
and social institutions—do not conduct 
their day-to-day affairs with the sanctity re- 
flecting humanity, which was created in the 
image of God. Were Isaiah to scan TIME’s 
weekly reportage of the enormous ailments 
of society, would he not exclaim once again, 
“What need I of all your sacrifices?” 

Rabbi Pesach Schindler, Israel Director 
United Synagogue of America 
Jerusalem 


One need not be a fanatic toappreciate 
that the security of the Al Aqsa Mosque, 
which occupies a site near that proposed 





REMEMBER? 

COMPUTERS (THE PERSONAL KIND) WERE GOING 
TO SET THE WORLD ON FIRE. YOU WERE GOING TO BE 
ABLE TO ATTACH THEM DIRECTLY TO YOUR BRAIN, TO 
YOUR EMOTIONS, AND FLY. 

WELL, IT’S HAPPENING. FINALLY. AND THE ONE 
THAT'S DOING IT, THE AMIGA, HAS A PASSIONATE 
FOLLOWING, NOT SURPRISINGLY. 

BRAIN SURGEONS, MUSICIANS, WRITERS, ARTISTS, 
VIDEO/GRAPHIC DESIGNERS, ASTRONOMERS — IN OTHER 
WORDS, PEOPLE WHO NEED COMPUTERS TO EXPRESS, 
SEARCH, CAPTURE, EMBODY, TO EXPLORE CONCEPTS, 
AND WHO DON’T WANT TO WAIT ANOTHER 50 YEARS 
TO DO SO—HAVE FOUND THE AMIGA. AND THE 
AMIGA HAS FOUND THEM. 


YOU ARE NEXT. 


HE’S USING IT AS AN UNDERWATER “DASHBOARD”’ 


GRAHAM HAWKES, CO-FOUNDER-DEEP OCEAN ENGINEERING, INC., SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 


Deep Ocean Engineering is 
a company that makes the sort 
of things you expect to see ina 
James Bond movie: Remotely 
Operated Vehicles (ROVs) for 
underwater exploration and 
“hostile” environments 

In fact, Hawkes’ ROVs are in 
use worldwide; for research, for 
military applications 
tection), for police sear 
recovery, for pipeline surveys, 
dam and oil-rig inspection, for 
use in nuclear power facilities, 
and for recreation 

Hawkes is presently working 
on a new system he calls Deep 
Flight, a “portable, autonomous 
submersible that moves swiftly 











underwater over a wide area in 
the manner of a small aircraft” 

Its performance characteris- 
tics will relate more to small 
fixed-wing aircraft than to con- 
ventional underwater vehicles. 
At a depth of 4,000 feet, it will 
do startling things. 

As for James Bond, the con- 


nection is not entirely imaginary. 


Graham Hawkes’ resumé 
actually includes piloting an 
underwater MANTIS in combat 
with 007 in the film “For Your 
Eyes Only’ (Hawkes, of course, 
was also the engineer who 
created MANTIS.) 

Hawkes holds the world 
record for the deepest solo dive: 
3,000 feet, near San Clemente, 
California, in 1985. 

And how, you're wondering, 





during all these underwater 
explorations, does the ROV re- 
port to the operator up top, at 
the other end of the umbilical 
cord, such mildly interesting 
things as depth, heading, time, 
date, umbilical turns, etc., etc.? 
By using an Amiga, of course. 
Graham Hawkes, the “under- 
water revolutionary,’ and his 
team, have more engineering 
and design experience with 
manned and robotic underwater 
vehicles than anyone else in 
the world. When they needed 
a computer that wouldn't fall 
short, nobody was surprised 
that the choice was Amiga. 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND: 


SHE’S USING IT TO EXPRESS FEELINGS. 


JANICE MILLER, KASSONDRA MILLER, OCEANSIDE, NEW YORK 





Mrs. Miller and her daughter 
don't expect to put Hallmark out 
of business, but the cards they 
create on their Amiga computer 
are not less professional in qual- 
ity and appearance, and 
considerably more personal: 
youd have to be there in person 
yourself to feel the impact of a 
card not only from your grand- 
daughter but entirely created by 
her as well. 

Although the Amiga is a 
home computer, it's too good to 
use only at home for a lot of 
people — people who use it to 







run businesses making posters 
and signs and movie titles 
(“real” movie titles, not just 
“real” home movie titles; and 
quite a few other things you 
may have been noticing that the 
Amiga is awfully good at doing). 

Even small children can use 
the Amiga to paint, and although 
that can make a wonderful card, 
say, to send to a relative, the 
ability to paint, started young 
enough, can also make a won- 
derful life for someone; it's 
been known to happen. 

The Amiga may very well be 
the greatest paint brush ever 
invented; thousands of colors 
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that do what you want them to 
do as soon as you think the 
thought. And none of those col- 
ors ever spill on the floor, never 
need cleaning up. Bet you 
hadn't thought of that. 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND? 
lows you to fly. Faster than 
ght you could. Without spending 
a lot of money. Without waiting around 


another 50 years. Amiga from Commodore 


Why not give us a call at 800-627-9595 


Commodore 





HE USES IT TO CREATE A LEGEND. 


B.B. KING, JAZZ GUITARIST 


B.B. King didn't finish high 
school. But he is one of the 
great ones. He plays a guitar he 
calls “Lucille” and he plays it 
like nobody else. 

“T don’t know computer talk 
like a lot of people’’ But he 
knows computers. B.B. King 
has an Amiga. “I heard the 
Amiga was going to be the com- 
puter of tomorrow. | tried it. It’s 


so much easier than other com- 
puters, I took it home. 

“T learned I could sit in my 
room. Didn't have to call in 
musicians to rehearse some- 
thing. It'll play 4 voices or 60 or 
70 voices. | could take my guitar 
and create tunes and not have to 
wait. It would do it for me. 

“Then I play with live 
musicians; I play the whole 
arrangement completely 








worked out. Now this is what 
I want?’ 

B.B. King also plays chess on 
his Amiga. 

“I’m one of those funny 64 
year olds. | like to know what's 
going on’ 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND? 









IF THIS IS ONLY A“GAME’ WHY IS 
YOUR HEART BEATING SO FAST? 


RICHARD L'HOMMEDIEU, COMPUTER PHILOSOPHER, SMITHTOWN, NEW YORK 








The hottest games are creat- You could truly say that many genius of the Amiga is that it 


ed by the hottest talents onthe —_ arcades are “Amiga quality’’ makes it extremely easy to cre- 
hottest computers. Quality and realism and color _ ate things that are extremely 
It's just a simple fact. and speed and resolution aren't _ difficult to ignore. 


And the Amiga is that com- everything, however. Almost, AMICA THE COMPIITR 
puter. People who design games _ but not quite. “Falcon’’ the asin CoearvE ns \" 
do it on Amigas and Amigas are game being played by Richard, The Amie ae a fh a eee 
the computers you should see above, was created by people sc lk h eh AD fence thwy 








you thought you could. Wit! 






them on if you want to scare who use Amigas to design on, alot of money, Without waiting ar 
yourself as intended. and for; see Amiga Case Study —_ another 50 years. Amiga from Commo 

There are computers that No. 412 for details. Why not give us a call at 800-627-9595, 
claim to offer “arcade quality”; Richard likes the Amiga OCedmuadene 


some even come close. But the because “it's easy to use... even 
Amiga is arcade quality for real; programming programs is not 
Amigas are the actual heart of as hard as you might think. Any- 
many arcade machines. body can do it: kids my age, from 
6 to 30 to about 100 years old” 
Maybe the way to sum up the 








HE USES IT TO DO WHAT HE DOES BECAUSE 
OTHERWISE HE COULDN'T DO IT. 


REICHART VON WOLFSHEILD, SILENT SOFTWARE, INC 


Wait a minute. Does that 
mean what you think it means? 

Yes. 

Reichart Von Wolfsheild is a 
visionary. (He would never say 
that about himself, but other 
people would, and they do.) 

When Reichart talks he talks 
so fast that at first you're sure 
you're going to miss something 
except that you don't because 
you're interested and the only 
thing odd is that he's pulling you 
into something new faster than 
youre used to but it seems to 
be working fine and you are 
suddenly aware that you are 
thinking new things and you 
may also feel like you've been 


on some kind of vacation. 

Reichart says he couldn't op- 
erate without a computer. He 
happens to.use an Amiga and 
when you ask why, he says “it 
would be impossible to do what 
I do without it.” 

But what does he do? What 
does a visionary do? 

Half of what he does is 


famous, the other half is secret, 


hush, hush; things done for the 
Department of Defense, etc. 


Doubts may enter your mind. 


But then he goes on to explain 
that he uses the Amiga to do 
things like “Who Framed Roger 
Rabbit” ™ (the computer game) 
and to design other computers, 
and to capture ideas before 
they escape, and to design 
movies, and you're thinking, 
yes, yes, but... 





Then suddenly you're on 
another trip. Reichart is 
explaining that education is 
what really interests him more 
than anything and he describes 
a pair of “gloves” you put on 
which enables you to feel and 
touch and test and measure and 
weigh things that don't exist, 
actually, except inside a com- 
puter. Reichart is describing a 
sort of alternative universe to 
be fully explored and where 
exploration is infinitely more 
rapid and informative than 
“real” life...oops, you're on 
vacation again. 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND? 











SHE'S USING IT TO WRITE NOVELS. 


PAM ROTHMAN, NOVELIST, CENTRAL ISLIP NEW YORK 


Pam tried IBMs. “Too slow? 
she said. “I'm a novelist” Then 
she tried an Amiga. “Loved it 
instantly...it's so fast’’ 

Pam also likes the Amiga’s 
ability to multi-task, which 
sounds, at first, like something 
you could do without, until you 
do it. In English, multi-tasking 
means not waiting around for 
one thing to finish up before 
you start something else. No 
waiting around on the Amiga. 
Period. 

Says Pam: “... while I've got 
ideas cooking, I can go back 
whole chapters in my book, I 


can open up chapter 9, say, where 
I've got ‘Cassie felt the whole 
world was ending’ ...and any- 
thing I want to put in that chap- 
ter I can put in it; I don’t have 
to close down anything else.” 
Pam says the Amiga “opened 
up a whole new world” A trick 
she likes with the Amiga, based 
on its arsenal of color, is being 
able to change the color of a 
whole paragraph to, say, blue, a 
nice light blue; that signifies to 
Pam that she should come back 
later for another look; some- 
thing may not be quite right. 
Or a different font, if she likes. 
A different type style can force 
you to take a whole new look at 
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what you thought you felt. But 
do you still? 

The Amiga is there to give 
you plenty of friendly editorial 
nudges; but it'll never betray a 
word to anyone about those 
thoughts you decided to delete. 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND* 
The Amiga allows you to fly. Faster than 
you thought you could. Without spending 
alot of money. Without waiting around 
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another 50 years. Amiga from Commodore. 


Why not give us a call at 800-627-9595. 


Commodore’ 
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for the Third Temple, is as sacred to Mus- 
lims as the security of Israel is to Jews. 
Failure to understand is to deny the reality 
of a situation that is already dangerously 








volatile. 
Abdul Cader Asmal, President 
Islamic Center of Boston 
Wayland, Mass. 
Population Control 


As you point out [ENVIRONMENT, Oct. 
23), overpopulation is a principal source of 
the world’s environmental problems, 
causing whole nations to starve and upset- 
ting nature’s balance. Political leaders 
backed by Big Business try to make envi- 
ronmentalists look like kooks, and reli- 
gious leaders call techniques to control the 
population a sin. Restricting abortion and 
birth control is irresponsible and danger- 
ous. If we do not focus on saving the planet, 
we won't have to worry about whether 
abortion, birth control and sex education 
| are moral. We won't be here. 

D. Surmani Murdock 
Venice, Calif. 
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You give pro-lifers too much credit for 
de-funding Third World family-planning 
programs. Many of these programs back- 
fired because of inherent flaws. The West 
gave out contraceptives, expecting that 
the Third World would distribute them in 
a just fashion. People were given the con- 
traceptives with little explanation about 
how to use them. The West offered abor- 
tionists when the Third World needed 
doctors and teachers. If we promote wom- 
en’s rights in the Third World and provide 
better education, population growth will 
decline. 

Andrew Sullivan 
Omaha 





Wall Street Tumble 


The Dow Jones industrial average’s 
190-point drop on Friday the 13th [BusI- 
NESS, Oct. 23] has precipitated a deluge of 
hypotheses, explanations and guesses by 
financiers, money managers, economists 
and strategists. The sell-off is attributed to 
computer-driven sales, the fall-through of 
the UAL buyout, circuit breakers, junk- 
bond defaults, declining interest rates and 
economic slowdown. The plunge is just an 
P- k adjustment. Bargain hunters will drive the 

7 \ prices up while the problems remain. 

: What really happened is that the greedy 
% | ran out of suckers to take the paper off 





their hands at a higher price. 
Herbert Bernstein 
Miami Beach 


Los Angeles 
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Timely Reporting 
On Friday, Oct. 20, I arrived home af- 
ter a twelve-hour day at the Charles F. 


. li pf table res Vy WESTIN Richter Seismological Laboratory at the 
Caring “WwW University of California at Santa Cruz. I 
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Important news 


about car price 
increases. 


No way. 


To those expecting to see increased prices on our new car 
models, we have just one thing to say. Surprise. For the first time in 
Volkswagen's history, we've not only frozen new model intro prices, 
we've actually lowered them. And we've also added new features 
to some models without charging you a dime. 

We've listened to how car buyers feel today, and we agree you 
deserve more than you‘ve been getting. So instead of offering a 
sale here, a rebate there, and raising prices annually, we're 
offering the lowest possible prices throughout the model year. 
We're also working closely with our designers and engineers to 
introduce new models priced thousands less than you might expect. 
If we don't believe a car offers honest value, it won‘t wear the 
Volkswagen name. 

Of course, we aren't the first car maker to offer greater value. 
But we are the first to reject the notion that prices have to increase 
every year. Take the Golf GL 2-door, for example. We've added 
new standard features, yet we've whittled $475 off last year's 
model price* Last year’s sticker price on the Jetta GL 4-door was 
$11,20** This year it reads $10,295**— a savings of over $800** 

If you're looking for the least expensive car on the road, it won't 
be a Volkswagen. But if you like the idea of a German-engineered 
car, wrapped in a European styled body, and offered at a true 
American value, theres a good chance your next car will be a 
Volkswagen. 


*Based on a comparison of comparably equipped 1989 and 1990 Golf GL 2-door models 
**Base manufacturer's suggested retail price, excluding taxes, license, transportation, and 
dealer charges. Savings based upon a comparison of the MSRP of comparably equipped 
1989 and 1990 Jetta GL 4-door models. 





It's time to think about 
Volkswagen again. 


Seatbelts save lives. Don't drink and drive. For details call 1-800-444-VWUS, ©1989 Volkswagen 








WE RE DIFFERENT ON THE INSIDE, TOO. 


At Transamerica, we believe in doing a few financial products from the Transamerica 
things very well instead of tryingtodoalot — Life Companies, mutual funds from the 
of things pretty well. So when we offer you Transamerica Criterion Group, or home- 
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equity loans from the Transamerica Finance 


Group, we're offering our best. To us, being TRAN SAMERICA i 


different is more than a matter of appearance. THE POWER OF THE PYRAMID IS WORKING FOR YOU? 








SHARPSERVICE 


Every Sharp product comes complete 
with Denise Martin. i you have a question or 


problem with an electronics product, who do you call? If it's a Sharp 
consumer product, you can call Denise Martin, Mike Bosanti, Paula 
NitelolesRelmelsleinl- me Mince olceicrssleulel Ee ielarel lle ho) Animes ® 
Customer Information Center. 

They're trained to have the answers you need. And authorized 
to resolve problems quickly. How to install a CD player. What a 
VCR limited warranty does and does not cover. Where to find a 
replacement battery charger for a laptop computer. You won't find 
Denise Martin in the box with your Sharp microwave oven. But now 


you know where she is if you need her. SHARP. 


ROM SHARP MINDS 
come SHARP PRODUCTS™ 











had spent the previous days at 


home wait- 


ing for phone, electricity and gas service. I 
was happy to walk through my door with 
my first piece of mail since the Oct. 17 
earthquake: TIME. Imagine my surprise at 
seeing your article on hidden faults in the 


earth, “Shaking Down Deep” 


[SCIENCE, 


Oct. 23]. Thanks for the information; your 


timing was impeccable. 


Susie Barber 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Have youa Cassandra on your payroll, 


or was it Lady Luck? 


David Beers 
Blue Bell, Pa. 


Abernathy and King 


It is discourteous to speak behind 
someone's back; it is cowardly to publish 
derogatory allegations after that person is 
deceased and unable to defend himself, as 
Ralph David Abernathy has done in his 
memoir [ NATION, Oct. 23]. Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s political and social accomplish- 
ments will rightfully continue to be re- 
spected and honored by the world 

Jeffrey Prinsell 
Marietta, Ga. 


The media seem to feel it is proper to | 
crucify a John Tower for womanizing but 
in poor taste, bordering on discrimination, | 
to discuss King’s philandering. Isn't it | 
about time that the liberal press cut out 


this double standard? 


Berman E. Deffenbaugh Jr. 
San Antonio 


Environmental Mail 





Reader response to our coverage of 
issues involving the environment has been 
dramatic this year. So far, we have 
received five times the amount of 
environment-related mail that had come in 
by this time last year. In our mailbag this 
week was a drawing from San Francisco 
second-grader Enrique De Vera, inspired 
by our Oct. 16 story on the ivory trade. 
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\s he’s shown in best seller after best seller, James A. Michener is a master 
at combining meticulous historical detail with pure old-fashioned enter- 
tainment. Now, in his latest saga, Michener has a setting as rich as the 
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lent (and often surprising) past ol 
the islands we usually think of as 
And, as always, 
Michener pits his own untorgettable 
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fictional characters against such 
notable figures as Christopher 
Columbus (aka “Columbus the 
Killer” for his tvrannical wavs). 
Sir Francis Drake, Horatio Nelson 
(a shameful fortune hunter”), 
General even Fidel 
Castro. 
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| ly attacked by classmates, thrown 


American Scene 





New York City 


A Place to Be 
Somebody 


At Harvey Milk School, gays 
and lesbians are the norm 


BY KATHLEEN BRADY 


H ealth class, Harvey Milk School: a 
male student in drag is talking about 
his last experience with alcohol. “A drunk- 
en butch queen was getting on my case, 
criticizing me and acting flamboyant, so I 
pulled a knife on her.” A gay youth 
interjects, “If you consider yourself a 
woman, you should act like a woman 
24 hours a day.” So the boy in drag 
appeals to the only avowed straight 
girl in the school: “In this situation, 
are you going to use your knife or 
not?” She says, “You best believe I'll 
be using my knife.” 

In most classrooms, such a con- 
versation might be cause for suspen- 


This is a high school for gays, les- 
bians, cross-dressers and transsexu- 
als. At other schools, their mere 
presence was often disruptive. Many 
of them were verbally abused by 
teachers and counselors, physical- 


out of their homes. Unsurprisingly, 
many dropped out. At Harvey Milk, 
they fit in 

A fully accredited public high 
school, Harvey Milk was the subject 
of a short-lived controversy when it 
began classes four years ago. It was 
founded by the Hetrick-Martin Insti- 
tute for Lesbian and Gay Youth, a 
ten-year-old organization established 
following the brutal gang rape of a 
gay teenager in a New York City 
bar. The school is named after Har- 
vey Milk, the gay San Francisco su- 
pervisor who was murdered with Mayor 
George Moscone by a disgruntled former 
city official in 1978 

Critics charged that the school was us- 
ing city funds to subsidize homosexuality 
Officials replied that they were trying to 
provide an education for young people who 
might otherwise be denied one. The school 
does not seek to reinforce homosexuality, 
although it stresses the solidarity of minor- 
ities and the contributions of gay role mod- 
els. Says A. Damien Martin, co-founder of 


Goldhaber and Bomze at the head of the class 


“Harvey Milk kids couldn’t 
or wouldn’t fit in with the 





= 





the institute: “At first most help came from 
straight professionals, because the gay and 
lesbian community was afraid that if they 
reached out to the young they would be 
considered child molesters. The greatest 
fear of a gay person is that they will be con- 
sidered a perverter of youth.” 








school system.” 


In some cases, letting students be 
themselves can mean letting them discov- 
er that they are straight. Says Martin 
“Several young men in the school were 
molested by male relatives and thought 
they must be gay. It was apparent to us 
that these boys were heterosexual, but we 
had to let them find out for themselves.” 

Located in Greenwich Village, which 
has a large gay community, Harvey Milk 
has some things in common with a frontier 
school. It has two full-time teachers, Beth 
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Bomze and Fred Goldhaber, and two class- 

rooms for 40 students, only a handful of 
whom show up at the three-story water- 
front building on a given day. 

‘@) '@) The pupils are often in turmoil when 
they enroll. Most youths who suspect they 
are gay successfully hide their sexual lean- 
ings. Harvey Milk students are frequently 

re e ar eat in such conflict that as many as 30% of 

them have attempted suicide (compared 

® ® with 11% of straight adolescents), accord- 

ing to director Joyce Hunter. Some stu- 

'e @) 1 & dents have suffered humiliating sexual 

contacts in gay bars and on the sordid 

streets of Times Square. They know that 

although society has grown more tolerant 

of divergent life-styles, homosexuals still 

| endure widespread hostility and a marked 

threat of AIDS and violence. Some young 

2 homosexuals go to enormous lengths to 

: e deny their sexuality. Teenage lesbians have 

y Lowest been known to become pregnant in order 

* D to prove they are “normal.” 

fab(@e)ebelen Critics of Harvey Milk suggest that 

children with special needs, particularly 

(0.1 mg.) homosexuals, should not be segregated 
but should learn to accept themselves in 
the context of a larger society. “Harvey 
Milk might be a good intermediate ap- 
proach, but I’m not sure these students 


3 


“The taste learn to cope in a school that is exclusive- 
that’s right 


ly homosexual,” says Susan Forman, pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of 
9 South Carolina 
for me? 
C ounters Hunter: “Our program is de- 
signed to mainstream them back into 
society, but some kids refuse to go back toa 
traditional setting. They say this is the first 
place to tell them their career of choice 
isn't necessarily hairdresser.” Adds Ste- 
phen Phillips, superintendent of New 
York City’s alternative schools and pro- 
grams: “If 100% of the youngsters are to 
get the education they are entitled to, we 
have to adapt to them—go to the kids rath- 
er than expecting them to come to us. Like 
the addicted or the handicapped, Harvey 
Milk kids couldn’t or wouldn’t fit in with 
the school system. Are they entitled to an 
education? Yes.” 

Each term students, most of whom 
are ata fifth-grade reading level, receive a 
course description and sign a contract 
stipulating that they understand what is 
| expected of them. Most have a study plan 

designed just for them, which means 
| teacher Goldhaber instructs five students 
| in as many subjects at once. While the 
method appears old-fashioned, classroom 
dialogue seems drawn from experimental 
theater. At his right hand, Goldhaber 
pores Over pictures with one student, say- 
ing, “Yes, this is an ion, but is it just an ion 
or a hydroxide ion? Think about it.” He 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking asks the student on his left, “Do you really 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. believe 20 times 15 is 30,000?" As some- 
one bursts into song, trilling “Don’t make 


me over,” the school’s only heterosexual 


jarette by FTC method 
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girl, who stays on because she says she 
likes Harvey Milk, strides to the board 
and writes I'M STRAIGHT in block letters. 
Between classes, Goldhaber explains 
the helter-skelter atmosphere: “There is a 
misconception that’ order means quiet, 
means sitting in your seat. There is control 
here under the guise of chaos. If someone 
comes in in a fab outfit or makes a guest 
appearance after weeks of absence, we 
have to take time to make note. But kids 
don’t get away with not learning here.” 


L ike others at Harvey Milk, Goldhaber 
is angry about what public schools do 
to problem kids. “I had a girl who had 
been told she was stupid at math and re- 
fused to study it. I begged her. I said, 
‘Please, please, please,’ until she agreed. 
Now math is the first thing she wants to 
do. Other teachers promoted them, but 


| subject matter left them behind.” 


One who is catching up is a 20-year- 
old wearing a leather cross, dangling ear- 
rings and a black leather cap angled on a 
head that is shaved but for red tendrils 
over an ear. He sits in his jaunty outfit 
learning fractions and writing poems. The 
young man’s mind is so keen that when a 
deaf student came to class, he learned to 
sign in half an hour. This makes him think 
he may eventually work with the handi- 
capped, but until this year he was not a 
dedicated student. “I’m quicksilver,” he 








says. “I need stability. Everything else has | 


shifted, but this school is stabilizing.” 
Another student, who plans to be a 

fashion designer, observes, “We get along 

with each other as best we can. At least 


| here we can be ourselves.” The school 


clown, he has been at Harvey Milk for a 
year. “At my old school, everyone asked 
me why I didn’t do sports. I wouldn't 
change for anyone, but I went to two at- 
home games. It was great to be with the 
gang, but it didn’t really change anything. 
The kids hit me and pushed me around, 
and finally I stopped going. My parents 
support my being here because they sup- 
port my being in school. They're handling 
my being gay, so I guess they're handling 
my being here.” So far, eight students 
have graduated from Harvey Milk; a 
handful of others have returned to main- 
stream schools. 

Harvey Milk students want to be ac- 
cepted, especially the 15-year-old with 
cornrowed red hair, a fashionable rhine- 
stone nose stud and doelike eyes outlined 
in blue. “She” seems to be an exquisite 
young girl but turns out to be a boy. “My 
cousin is a drag queen, and he told me 
about Harvey Milk,” he says. “At my oth- 
er school, some people didn’t know I was 
a guy; others called me a faggot.” He adds, 
“IT used to fight them, and I hit first. At 
Harvey Milk I can wear what I want.” 
The issue is learning, nothing more, noth- 
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| BESIDE HERSELF. If you 

were an off-Broadway produc- 
| er who had hired movie star 
William Hurt, would you cast 
him as a crude, subliterate 
UPS deliveryman who has lit- 
tle to do, and less to say, ina 
fantasy piece centered on a pa- 
thetic and prematurely old 
widow? If so, you would disap- 
point audiences as keenly as 
New York City’s Circle 
Repertory is doing. 


AUGUST SNOW. Novelist 
Reynolds Price proves a born 
playwright in a poignant tril- 
ogy (the other plays: Night 
Dance, Better Days) about 
thwarted hopes in a small 
North Carolina town; superbly 
staged by the Cleveland 
Playhouse. 








MY LEFT FOOT. Christy 
Brown was a poor lad who 
battled cerebral palsy to 
become a painter and author. 
Daniel Day-Lewis’ triumph is 
nearly as spectacular: to play 
Christy with a streak of fierce, 
| black-Irish humor—and with- 
outa drop of TV-movie 
treacle. 


THE BEAR. When it comes to 
technique, this wondrous mov- 
ie is to other nature films what 
Star Wars was to science fic- 
tion: a redefinition of the state 
of the art. Even the most so- 
phisticated filmgoers will be 
enchanted by this ursine tale, 
told from a bear’s point of 
view. 














CRITICS’ VOICES 


MASTERGATE. The President dozes away his afternoons. 
A paranoid National Security Adviser travels by Stealth 
bomber. The true head of Government is a secretive CIA 
director who also happens to be dead. Larry Gelbart’s 
fiercely funny Broadway satire lampoons events that made 
the evening news the sharpest comedy on TV. Joseph Daly 
is a dead-on George Bush, and the dialogue is an S.J. Perel- 
manesque stream—debased, obfuscatory and unconscious- 
ly self-condemning. Samples: “I wonder if I might ask the 
Senator to stop raking over dead horses”; “What did the 
President know, and does he have any idea that he knew 
it?” The lesson of recent scandals is both less and more 
alarming. If the bums are not thrown out, it is because an 
overly forgiving, or morally inert, American people allows 


them to stay. 


DANIEL LANOIS: ACADIE 
(Opal/Warner Bros.). Record 
producers, even those as skillful 
as Lanois (U2, Dylan), usually 
come up with eccentric gew- 
gaws when they perform on 
their own. But here is an excep- 
tion: Lanois’ music is minimal, 
mystical, folklike but decidedly 
unfolksy. No wonder he runs 
with the big boys. 


MICHAEL BOLTON: SOUL 
PROVIDER (Columbia). Sing- 
er-songwriter Bolton, a white 
rhythm-and-bluesman from 
New Haven, Conn.., finally 
hits his stride here. High point: 
Georgia on My Mind, on which 
his uncanny four-octave range 
and gut-wrenching phrasing 
give Ray Charles a serious run 
for the money. 


MILES DAVIS: AURA (Colum- 
bia). Miles used to play jazz—a 
melody with a beat. Now he’s 
into music whose electronical- 
ly enhanced formlessness re- 
sembles nothing so much as 
the sound track of a space 
movie. That would be great if 
only we had the flick to go 
along with it. 











FRANCIS BACON, Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, Washington. 


| Haunting emblems of the 


Age of Anxiety in the eminent 
British painter's distorted, iso- 
lated, sometimes silently 
screaming figures. Through 
Jan. 7. 


MAKING THEIR MARK: 
WOMEN ARTISTS MOVE 
INTO THE MAINSTREAM 
1970-85, Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. These 87 artists 
have made their mark, but 
doesn’t categorizing them in 
such a show only perpetuate 
their separateness? Through 
Dec. 31. 





FOUCAULT'S PENDULUM by 


| Umberto Eco (Harcourt Brace 


Jovanovich; $22.95). Eco has 
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| woven together a novel that is 
even more intricate and ab- 
sorbing than his international 
best seller The Name of the 
Rose. Beneath its endlessly di- 
verting surface, this book con- 
stitutes a litmus test for ways 
of looking at history and the 
world. 


THE TIMES ATLAS OF 
WORLD HISTORY 
(Hammond; $85). This classic 
reference book, in its third 
edition, chronicles the 
history of mankind through 
striking visuals and concise 
narratives. The new version 
contains more than 600 
handsome maps, as well 

as updated sections on both 
antiquity and modern 
times. A must for history 
buffs! 





MOYERS: THE PUBLIC MIND | 


(PBS, debuting Nov. 8, 9 p.m. 
on most stations). Public TV’s 
resident big-think man is back 
with a four-part series on the 
role of image in modern life, 
especially as revealed through 
the media. 


POLLY (NBC, Nov. 12,7 p.m. 
EST). Will a batch of new songs 
and The Cosby Show's 

Keshia Knight Pulliam be 
able to improve on the old Dis- 
ney film about an orphan with 
a cheery outlook? Don’t be a 
Pollyanna! 


SMALL SACRIFICES (asc, 
Nov. 12, 14, 9 p.m. EST). 
Farrah Fawcett, whose 
Charlie's Angels days are an 
ever fading memory, plays 
an Oregon mother accused 
of shooting her own 
children in another ripped- 
from-the-headlines 
mini-series. 
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| AN AVERAGE CYCLOPS A 
| BEFORE THE INVENTION OF ’ _ AN AVERAGE CYCLOPS 
_ THE TELE-TOUCH 300. F AFTER. 


Our new red-eye 
reduction feature could be 
twice as effective for you. 


Why settle for unsightly pictures like the one on the left when you can have stun- 

ning portraits like the one on the right? 
The Nikon Tele-Touch’300 significantly reduces a major problem in flash photog- 
| raphy: red-eye. It also has autofocus, auto-exposure, and auto-load. 






And goes from wide-angle to telephoto at the touch of a button. 
What's more, the compact Tele-Touch 300 even comes with a 

free* videotape to help you take better pictures of people. | |. 
So, as you see, it can handle a lot more picture- Nikon. 

taking problems than meet the eye. We take the worlds greatest pictures” 






Nikon LOOK FOR THIS SYMBOL AND ASK YOUR NIKON DEALER FOR DETAILS. *SHIPPING AND HANDLING EXTRA. OFFER GOOD FROM NOV. 1, 1989 THROUGH JANUARY 3i, 1990. | 
aR For more information write: Nikon Consumer Relations Department, N62, Nikon Inc., 19601 Hamilton Avenue, Torrance, California 90502-1309. © Nikon Inc. 1989 
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The chart illustrates that principle of finance expressed by Mr. 
Micawber in David Copperfield: “Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result misery.” The 
result for modern-day America is the deficit, and its potential for 
economic misery. 

Some say the deficit—being met by borrowing—is the result of 
the Reagan tax cut. 

It's obvious from our chart, however, that receipts haven't faltered; 
in fact, since 1981, the trend is sharply upward. Federal receipts have 
swelled to almost a trillion dollars this year, but federal spending has 
resolutely managed to stay ahead of income. 

Back in 1981, the federal government was spending nearly $100 
billion more than it was collecting. Now, the federal government col- 
lects some $400 billion more butis still spending over $100 billion more 
than its receipts. 

Right on, Micawber. 


(©1989 Mobil Corporation 





Theres a thin line 
between. eet ereye| 
and being the best. 





: Chevrolets crossed it 
| more than anyone. 
| THE 
} 
| OF AMERICA IS WINNING. 
a TODAY'S CHEVROLET , 
We're proud to say we see more checkered flags wave in victory 


than anyone on the American track. Nobody has won more major cups, medals, 
elobeectteebeoleekesrlin py eciaiieckeltietse@isceecimestvcete(ces\e(o-Beerte| 
O) sCeaane) (Owave le Diuerelmved octuebCoaetercmconeeCemitel jeu iteComivcr-le)s)\meemeeters arly) \y 
line. So you benefit from our winning achievements in every new Chevy. 
Now you know why nobody can offer you all Chevrolet does 
Because nobody 's winning like The Heartbeat of America. 
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Chevrolet and the Chevrolet emblem are registered trademarks and Chevy is a trademark of the GM Corp 
Let's get it together...buckle up. * 1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved j 








From the Publisher 


W hat shall we do tonight? TIME 
offers some answers to that in- 
creasingly confusing question in the 
Critics’ Voices section at the front of 
the magazine. A forum for entertain- 
ment tips and mini-reviews of every- 
thing from books to brandy 
tion provides a one-page guide to what 
or not worth—hearing, see- 
ing and doing around the U.S 
Our critics raved about 


the sec- 


is worth 
from 
week to week 





negotiate the little problems that come 
up.” The hardest 
to fit into the highly compressed space 


squeezing opinions 


Not surprisingly, Sachs has found crit- 
ics to be “the most opinionated and 
creative people you'd ever want to 
meet. They care so much about their 
stories that they are ready to go to wal 
over the change of a comma 

Yet Sachs is far more than a col- 
lector of critical viewpoints. She sifts 


the program Night Music as “the best through stacks of mail and scans 
damn music show on television.” But dozens of newspapers for offbeat 
they warned watchers to skip the mov- : events to write up in the section. A 
ie Wired in one terse comment: “The Sachs beneath the neon lights of Times Square hot-air balloon pageant in New 





saddest thing about John Belushi’s 
death might be this requiem.’ 
Critics 
chance to say something they don’t 
have space to say elsewhere in the magazine,” notes senior edi- 
tor Thomas Sancton. Most theater items, for example, are in ad- 
dition to reviews that appear in the Theater section. The page 
also lets us expand conventional! notions of “culture” by includ- 
ing such pastimes as circuses and sporting events. Says Sancton 
We don’t want to be limited to traditional categories 
Assembling this critical gallimaufry is the task of reporter- 
researcher Andrea Sachs 
joined TIME in 1984, Sachs says her legal training “helps me to 


Voices gives writers “a 


An attorney turned journalist who 


A page readers will tear out and 
tack up on their bulletin boards 


Mexico caught her eye, as did a 
ten-day sausage 
Says Sachs: “People 


dous enthusiasm for their events and 


festival in Texas 


have tremen- 
are genuinely delighted to have them included 

Critics’ Voices will continue to expand its horizons. Coming 
soon will be reviews of home-entertainment videos and, per 
haps, computer software. “Ideally, this is the kind of page that 
readers will tear out and tack up on their bulletin boards,’ Sachs 
says. “We want it to be indispensable 


Abit L. mil 
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The Saltwater Summi 


Bush’s agreement to meet Gorbachev off Malta marks an overdue 
shift; now the U.S. wants to prop up a Soviet leader 





BY GEORGE J. CHURCH 





ne President is riding high in the 
polls as he presides over peace 
and prosperity, yet he is hearing 
mounting criticism for his timid 
response to the stunning changes taking 
place overseas. The other President, 
though wildly popular around the world, is 
in serious trouble at home, threatened with 
civil war in the south of his country, a se- 
cessionist movement in the north and a 
collapsing economy that heralds a winter 
of fuel shortages and food riots. For all 
these differences—and because of them 
George Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev both 
stand to gain from a feet-up-on-the-table, 
let’s-get-to-know-each-other chat. In a 
head-snapping acceleration of their rela- 
tionship, the two leaders announced last 
week that they would visit each other 
aboard ships moored in the Mediterranean 
Sea Dec. 2 and 3 for a summ oops, par- 
don, meeting. 
Neither would call the session a sum- 
mit; it is supposed to be too informal for 


that. To avoid an overcharged atmo- | 
sphere at their first encounter, Bush and | 
Gorbachev plan to talk without any spe- | 
cific agenda, avoid signing any agree- | 


ments and part without even issuing a 
communiqué. The principal aim, said 
Bush, is to “deepen our respective under- 
standing of each other's views.” 

Yet there is at least a potential for dis- 
cord. Bush has approached this new step in 
US.-Soviet relations with his characteristic 
prudence. In a time of dynamic social and 
political upheaval in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union itself, Bush said, “I just 
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An aerial view of Grand Harbour, Malta, near where the superpower Presidents will confer. One reason 


didn’t want to miss something, something 
that I might get better firsthand from Mr 
Gorbachev.” The Soviet President has 
| been less patient. In late October, Gorba- 
chev said privately that for months he had 
been exasperated with the Bush Adminis- 


Read His Lips: How “No” Became “Yes” 


JAN. 19, 1989 


“What I won’t do is schedule a meeting 
just to have it said that we’re having a 
meeting . . . | don’t think that does any- 
thing but needlessly raise expectations.” 


MARCH 31, 1989 
“I remain optimistic about working with 
the Soviets, but I have said—and I will 


repeat to you all—I am not going to 
precipitously move just to have some 





tration’s slow and uncertain response to the 
shifts in Kremlin policy. He was beginning 
to suspect, he said, that Washington be- 
lieved if it waited long enough, the Soviet 
Union would simply disappear. 

Only recently—especially since Secre- 


meeting going on out there.” 

















tary of State James Baker publicly offered 
USS. help for Soviet efforts at reform—has 
Gorbachev realized that Bush is belatedly 
acknowledging the magnitude of the trans- 
formation he is trying to effect in the 
U.S.S.R. Gorbachev now says he has high 
hopes for the relationship. 

Bush's aides also expect that the sym- 
bolism of a summit will help boost Gorba- 
chev’s faltering position at home. Said 
one: “The image of these two guys on 
cruisers in the Med, talking about the 
world, has to be a plus for Gorbachev.” 
Yet Soviet officials say symbolism counts 
for little when their store shelves are emp- 
ty and their restive nationalities are in tur- 
moil. Last week alone Gorbachev got sev- 





eral doses of new trouble. Coal miners in 
Vorkuta, north of the Arctic Circle, struck 
in defiance of legislation that makes such 
walkouts illegal. Coal strikes earlier this 
year have cost the Soviet Union an esti- 
mated $4.7 billion of lost production that 


JUNE 27, 1989 


“i'm not saying that we... should be 
hung up on a major treaty. .. before Il 
would sit down with Mr. Gorbachev. 
Maybe we'll do it like this: say, ‘Hey, 


let’s get together...’” 





will be missed as the bitter winter nears 
That some hard-liners would like to crack 
down on the internal unrest was demon- 
strated last week, when thousands of peo- 
ple held a candlelight vigil outside the 
Moscow headquarters of the KGB to 
mourn the victims of Joseph Stalin. When 
a few started a march toward Pushkin | 


| Square, riot police charged the demon- 


strators, knocking scores to the ground 

To Gorbachev, the most helpful thing | 
the Americans could do would be to agree | 
quickly to radical arms reduction. That | 
would enable him to slash military spend- | 
ing and devote more resources to the stag- 
gering civilian economy. Some Soviets are 
already agitating for the U.S. to make this 


for the shipboard meeting: the usual retinues of aides, reporters and hangers-on can be left on land. 


get-acquainted session more productive 
several even assert privately that they 
could see the meeting producing a general 
framework for a START (Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty) pact sharply reducing 
long-range nuclear weapons 


Nov. 1, 1989 


In Washington such talk raises memo- 
ries of the Reykjavik meeting in 1986, 
which was also supposed to be an informal, 
no-agenda session. It turned into an in- 
tense negotiation during which Reagan 
came close to agreeing to a total elimina- 
tion of ballistic missiles—to the horror of 
US. allies, as well as George Bush, who 
feared they would then have no counter to 
presumed Soviet superiority in convention- 
al arms. Washington is already letting 
Moscow know that a repeat of Reykjavik is 
the last thing it wants. Bush said last week 
he intends to conduct only a perfunctory 
discussion of arms control, if any; in his 
view, specific negotiation should be saved 
for a formal summit scheduled for early 
next summer. White House spokesman 
Marlin Fitzwater added that if Gorbachev 
does make some dramatic presentation, 
Bush will in effect reply, “Thank you very 
much for your views. We will consider 
these in due time.” 

Nonetheless, the Mediterranean 
meeting (immediately dubbed the saltwa- 
ter summit) marks a long overdue shift in 
Bush’s thinking. The President had ini- 
tially adopted what he called a “show- 
me” attitude toward Gorbachev's politi- 
cal and reforms. His 
Administration engaged in a vigorous de- 
bate over whether the Kremlin leader in- 
tended a genuine and lasting transforma- 
tion of Soviet society or only a 
strengthening of the U.S.S.R. for another 
round of confrontation with the demo- 
cratic capitalism of the West. Whatever 
Gorbachev's intentions, Washington 
wondered whether he could maintain 
himself in power 

The debate, somewhat muffled, contin- 
ues, but there is no longer any doubt which 
side Bush is on. He has concluded that 
Gorbachev really does want to transform 
the Soviet Union into a more democratic, 
less aggressive society but that the Soviet 
leader is in danger of being forced to renege 
on his reforms, if not actually toppled, and 
needs whatever help the U.S. can give 

Bush's conversion began in late May, 
when he attended a NATO summit in Brus- 
sels. There, and at a later Paris meeting of 
the seven largest non-Commuunist industri- 
al powers, allies warned the President that 
he would be missing a golden opportunity 
to turn the world away from cold war if he 
did not move quickly to cement relations 
with Gorbachev, Some kept up the pres- 


economic 


“I changed my mind, because the 
changes that are taking place in the 
world are so dynamic and so dramatic 
that I don’t want to miss an opportunity 


to enhance world peace.” 
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sure. British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher wrote to 
Bush a few weeks ago, coun- 
seling a meeting with Gor- 
bachev, and Italian Presi- 
dent Francesco Cossiga, 
visiting Bush in Washington 
last month, urged a gather- 
ing “very soon.” 

Critics at home mean- 
while charged Bush with ti- 
midity in Soviet relations 
The President and his aides 
began to fear that if Gorba- 
chev fell and was replaced 
by a hard-liner, they would 
be blamed for having 
muffed an opportunity that 
may not come again. For 
once, Bush’s innate caution 
counseled action; it seemed 
to hold less chance of dam- 
aging error than continuing 
to stand pat 

The precipitating factor 
was Bush’s July trip to Po- 
land, which later installed the first non- 
Communist government in a Soviet ally, 
and Hungary, which has scheduled free, 
multiparty elections. Lech Walesa, leader 
of the Polish Solidarity movement, and 
Hungarian reformer Imre Pozsgay both 
told Bush that future liberalization in 
their countries could well depend on Gor- 
bachev’s continuing in power. Says one 
U.S. official: “Walesa was probably the 
most dramatic. Here’s the leading dissi- 
dent in the Eastern bloc. It made a very 
telling argument when he said Bush need- 
ed to be supportive of Gorbachev.’ 

Stopping in Paris on the way home, 
Bush chatted with Secretary of State Bak- 
er and National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft on the veranda of the Ameri- 
can ambassador's residence. The Presi- 
dent told them, “I sure would like to meet 


with Gorbachev in some way that 
wouldn’t become a circus.” 
Over the Atlantic en route 
back to Washington, Bush 


penned a note to Gorbachev 
proposing an informal meeting 
and had it hand delivered by 
U.S. Ambassador Jack Mat- 
lock. Gorbachev accepted im- 
mediately. Negotiations on 
time and place began in deep- 
est secrecy; on the US. side, 
only half a dozen officials ini- 
tially knew that anything was 
up. Before they could set a time 
for the get-acquainted session, 
Bush ordered aides to commit 
the Soviets to a formal summit 
on arms control next year 
Otherwise, he feared, the pres- 
sure to cut an arms deal at the 
Malta meeting would prove 
too great to withstand 
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Baker has become the policy chief in fact as well as in name 


The Presidents will meet alternately 
on a US. and a Soviet warship anchored 
off Malta. Gorbachev will be on his way 
home from a visit with Pope John Paul I, 
the first meeting between a Pope and a 
leader of the Communist Party. One rea- 
son for a summit at sea is Bush’s desire for 
informality. The usual retinue of aides, 
journalists and hangers-on will be left 
back on land. The choice of Malta seems 
harder to explain: the island nation of 
350,000 people, lying just south of Sicily, is 
close to Libya both geographically (180 
miles) and politically. It appears simply to 
be a convenient place, and US. officials 
are confident they can secure a warship 
against any possible terrorism 

Even without a formal agenda, dis- 
cussion between the leaders of the rival 
superpowers will move quickly toward the 
substance of the U.S.-Soviet relationship 





White House aides huddle as Bush announces the agreement to meet. 





Unrest in Moscow: a candlelight vigil outside KGB headquarters. 


and what each side wants 
from the other. When the 
two Presidents sit down ina 
stateroom, both will have 
their talking points 
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WHAT THE 
U.S. WANTS 


The Malta meeting demon- 
strates that Baker has be- 
come the Administration’s 
foreign policy chief in fact 
as well as in name. The Sec- 
retary of State has prevailed 
over an abundance of Ad- 
ministration skeptics about 
Gorbachev, in part with the 
argument that if the Soviet 
leader is in danger of fail- 
ing, the U.S. has all the 
more reason to push for 
arms-reduction agreements 
that can be locked in 
But not right away 
Bush wants to delay sub- 
stantive bargaining in part because his 
Administration is divided over how to 
modernize U.S. strategic forces and in 
part because some conservatives oppose 
any deal with the Soviets. Bush has 
cloaked this intramural problem by com- 
plaining that congressional cuts in the 
military deprive him of bargaining chips 
But he announced this meeting last week 
even as Congress cut $300 million from 
the Strategic Defense Initiative, reducing 
it to $3.8 billion for 1990 
Meanwhile, White House officials in- 
sist that the boss wants to do more listen- 
ing than talking. He intends to ask Gor- 
bachev what he foresees happening next 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet econo- 
my, and what the U.S. can do to help 
Gorbachev is likely to repeat his numer- 
ous pledges to let Eastern Europe go its 
own way. He may ask Bush in turn to re- 
, peat assurances that the U.S 
- will not try to exploit the un- 
rest in Eastern Europe in any 
way that would damage Soviet 
security interests—such as, 
perhaps, trying to induce Mos- 
cow’s allies to abandon the 
Warsaw Pact 
Bush would be happy to do 
so, though he would resist put- 
ting such a pledge in writing 
lest he be accused of presiding 
over “another Yalta” ratifying 
Soviet hegemony 


WHAT THE 
SOVIETS WANT 


The troubles inside the Soviet 
Union are so severe that any 
help the U.S. could offer would 
have only marginal effects 
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Moreover, the Soviets will not ask for 
outright U.S. economic aid. Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, an- 
nouncing the saltwater summit in Mos- 
cow, told reporters, “When people talk 
about ‘helping the Soviet Union,’ it of- 
fends our national pride.” Shevardnadze, 
however, added that “fair and mutually 
beneficial economic and trade coopera- 
tion suits us.” That leaves room for some 
US. assistance. 

Baker has already offered to send ex- 
perts to the Soviet Union to proffer tech- 
nical advice on running a market econo- 
my, Which nobody in the U.S.S.R. has 
experience in doing. The superpower 
Presidents could readily agree to expand 
such exchanges. Says one American dip- 
lomat in Moscow: “The best way we can 
be helpful is to build up training and con- 
sultation programs. There will be across- 
the-board exchanges in such areas as 
agriculture, education, marketing and 
management training.” 

Gorbachev is also likely to renew a 
Soviet request for access to the American 
market on a “most-favored nation” basis 
(meaning, actually, the same minimal re- 
strictions that apply to almost every oth- 
er country). The U.S. so far has insisted 
that the Soviets first write into law a lift- 
ing of restrictions on emigration. “The 
prospects are good in the near future,” if 
not at the summit, says one American 
diplomat. The Soviets also want a relax- 
ation of the U.S.-policed rules against 
export of “‘strategic’’ materials that 
would allow them to buy more urgently 
needed high-tech gear such as computers 
and copiers. U.S. allies want that too, 
and Bush might yield 

Finally, the U.S.S.R. wants to join 
such economic organizations as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which 
monitors world trade rules. The U.S. has 
said Moscow must move closer to a mar- 
ket economy, but Bush might at least de- 
fine some conditions under which the 
U.S. would agree to, or even sponsor, So- 
viet membership. 

The details of the discussion, howev- 
er, will prove to be far less significant 
than the long-anticipated encounter be- 
tween the two leaders, The eleven months 
that George Bush has required before he 
would come face-to-face with Mikhail 
Gorbachev is more time than it took for 
Ronald Reagan and Gorbachev to meet 
| and overcome their mutual suspicion. 
The 1985 Geneva summit between Gor- 
bachev and Reagan proved that a get-to- 
gether need not end with formal agree- 
ments to produce important results. In 
their staterooms off Malta, the U.S. and So- 
viet Presidents may finally launch a part- 
nership to deal with the difficult, danger- 
ous and exhilarating challenges that 
confront them Reported by Ann Blackman 
and Strobe Talbott/Moscow and Michael Duffy/ 
Washington 
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The Big Three at Yalta: in effect, if not by intent, a sanction for Soviet dominance 


It Rhymes with Malta 


hen they met in the Soviet Crimea in February 1945 to plan the end of 

World War II, Franklin Roosevelt, Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin 
also set the stage for the long-running drama that may dominate next month’s 
meeting off Malta. In effect, if not by intent, Roosevelt and Churchill sanctioned 
Soviet dominance over Eastern Europe. Now, 44 years later, George Bush and 
Mikhail Gorbachev must grapple with the disintegration of that Soviet 
supremacy. 

The American, British and Soviet leaders met at Yalta at a time when the 
Red Army had liberated most of Eastern Europe from Hitler's troops and were 
poised to take Berlin. Although the ailing Roosevelt knew that the U.S. could 
soon assault Japan with the first atom bomb, his top military advisers doubted 
that its use would be immediately decisive. An American priority at Yalta was to 
ensure Japan’s quick defeat by persuading Stalin to join the Far East conflict 
once Germany surrendered. 

So, rather than trying to rein in Stalin and his rampaging Red Army, Roose- 
velt and Churchill made what they considered minor concessions. They did not 
insist that Soviet military forces be withdrawn from Eastern Europe. Instead they 
settled for a vague commitment by the three powers to promote democratic gov- 
ernments and free elections in each of the liberated but Soviet-occupied nations. 

Stalin won outright annexation of parts of eastern Poland; the Poles were 
compensated with parts of easternmost Germany. In the Far East the Soviets 
were secretly awarded the Japanese Kurile Islands and the southern part of Sa- 
khalin Island, an arrangement disclosed after Japan’s defeat. 

Stalin kept only part of the bargain. On Aug. 8, three months after V-E day 
and only six days before Japan surrendered, the Soviets finally declared war on 
Tokyo. At almost no cost, Stalin not only got the Japanese islands but also 
stripped Manchuria of most of its heavy industrial equipment and shipped it back 
to the Soviet Union. In Eastern Europe not only did Soviet troops remain in large 
numbers, but Communists brutally subverted political parties and seized control 
of national police and military organizations to ring down the Iron Curtain. At 
the time, the war-weary West was in no mood to react. 

Critics assailed Yalta as a sellout. Even George Kennan, then a top State De- 
partment official, denounced the West's refusal “to name any limit for Russian 
expansion and Russian responsibilities.” But Charles Bohlen, assistant to the 
Secretary of State and one of the designers of the deal, called such criticism naive. 
Neither Britain nor the U.S. had any way to coerce Stalin, he argued, and “either 
our pals intend to limit themselves or they don’t.” 

Stalin did not choose to constrain himself, despite the vow of the three Yalta 
leaders to help secure “the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live.” Now that the Soviets are loosening the fist they 
clenched after Yalta, it will be up to two men in the Mediterranean to redeem the 
promises the Soviets made about Eastern Europe 44 long years ago. v 
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A Pay Hike for the Poor 








But the minimum-wage increase may not help low-paid workers 


i: the 1980s the minimum wage has 
really lived up to its name. Since it was 
last raised to $3.35 an hour in 1981, infla- 
tion has eroded its purchasing power by 
27%. Meanwhile, the Reagan era became 
famous for skyrocketing maximum wages 
as greed became fashionable throughout 
the land. Frustrated by Congress's repeat- 
ed failures to improve the national stan- 
dard for the lowest-paid employees, elev- 
en states set higher minimums of their 
own. Even fast-food chains often find 





themselves bidding $6 an hour and up for 
workers who scoff at the minimum wage 
as “chump change.” 

Last week the White House joined 
with congressional Democrats to give a 
raise to those at the bottom of the scale. 
Starting next April, the lowest-paid work- 
ers will receive $3.80 an hour, to be fol- 
lowed by a raise to $4.25 a year later. That 
represents a concession by the President, 
who wanted the increase phased in over 
three years. But congressional Democrats 
also gave ground by agreeing to an idea 
they had fiercely resisted in the past, a so- 
called training wage for teenage workers. 
The training wage, which can be paid toa 
worker only during his first six months on 
the job, will be $3.23, rising to $3.61 in 
1991. 

Congressional Democrats and their 
labor allies had repeatedly been thwarted 
in their attempts to legislate a higher 
minimum. Just last June, Bush vetoed an 
increase to $4.55 an hour. He was re- 
sponding to arguments from business 














that a higher minimum would force 
200,000 workers to lose their jobs. The 
logjam broke two weeks ago, however, 
when AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland 
suggested a compromise plan to the 
White House. 

House Republicans suggested that 
Bush take Kirkland’s proposals seriously. 
Fighting the hike had become embarrass- 
ing for Republican lawmakers since they 
had energetically backed a cut in the cap- 
ital gains tax that would mainly benefit 





wealthy investors. They warned that an- 
other veto might be overridden. “We 
don’t need to be known as the party that 
squeezed the last penny out.of the mini- 
mum wage,” said Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Dole. After the Administration 


signaled its agreement, the measure 
passed the House by a vote of 382 to 37. 
Quick approval is expected in the Senate, 
and the President could sign the bill by 


| Thanksgiving. 


But what will the higher minimum 
wage really mean to the working poor? 
Though economists are skeptical about 
business’s claims that the increase will 
lead to large numbers of lost jobs, they 
also question whether it will do much to 
improve the lot of low-wage workers. 
Only about 4 million of the nation’s 60 
million hourly workers make the mini- 
mum wage or less, about 40% of them 
teenagers. The $6,968 earned annually by 
a full-time minimum-wage employee is 
$2,467 less than the federal poverty line 
for a family of three. Even when the new 








raise goes fully into effect, such employees 
will earn only $8,840 a year. But only a 
handful of minimum-wage earners are 
the sole supports of their families. More- 
over, many live in households that receive 
such Government assistance as food 
stamps, rent subsidies and Medicaid. 

To a Congress hemmed in by the 
budget deficit, a higher minimum wage 
is appealing because it appears to bol- 
ster the take-home pay of poor workers 
while simultaneously allowing a reduc- 
tion in Government assistance pay- 
ments, which decrease as the incomes 
of recipients rise. Unfortunately, there 
is a catch: precisely because they may 
earn just enough more to lose their 
Government benefits, the lowest-paid 


Nicolas 
Mendoza 


Nicolas Mendoza, 
49, makes $4.25 
an hour, the mini- 
mum wage in Cali- 
fornia, at a plant 
nursery. He and his 
wife Maria share a 
two-bedroom bun- 
galow in Compton 
with four children, 
two of whom work. 
That helps with the 
$245 monthly rent. 
But there is no 
money to pay for 
aphone or to 
replace Mendoza’s 
missing front teeth. 
“4 just can't afford 
it,” he says. 


workers could actually suffer a setback 
in their standard of living. “What wor- 
ries me is that people will say, “Well, 
we've done our thing for the poor this 
year,” says University of Michigan 
Economics Professor Charles Brown, a 
specialist on the minimum wage. “The 
minimum wage shouldn't displace oth- 
er serious work on poverty.” 

Such misgivings have convinced 
many experts that other measures are 
needed to uplift the working poor. Both 
the House and Senate are considering an 
expansion of the earned-income tax cred- 
it, under which the Government provides 
a sliding scale of rebates to low-paid work- 
ers with children. Expanding the credit 
would allow such employees not only to 
pocket more of what they earn but also to 
retain their Government benefits. Though 
larger credits would cost the Government 
up to $5.9 billion annually, it seems a price 
worth paying. —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/Washington and 
Theodore P. Roth/Chicago 
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Hard Words 
To Hard-Liners 


Nixon delivers blunt advice 
to China's leaders 
checked my handgun at the gate,” 


4é 

{ Richard Nixon quipped within ear- 
shot of a dozen armed Chinese police and 
soldiers standing guard around the U.S 
embassy in Beijing. His sarcasm drew 
whoops of laughter from foreign service 
officers, who had lodged three complaints 
in as many days against “harassment” by 
the Chinese troops stationed outside the 
compound. With Sino-American rela- 
tions at their lowest in years, the former 
President was back in Beijing last week 
on a “private” visit, attempting to salvage 
what he could of the relationship he had 
launched with such drama in 1972. If any 
outsider had the stature to force the Chi- 
nese leaders to conduct what a Western 
diplomat called a “reality check” on their 
view of the world, it was Nixon. 

He began by taking on Premier Li 
Peng, whom he had pointedly not asked 
to meet. In a private session, Nixon re- 
portedly deleted no vitriolics in express- 
ing American outrage over the regime’s 
crackdown on pro-democracy demon- 
strators last June. To end the current im- 
passe, he suggested, the two nations 
should halt their recriminations and pro- 
pose mutual talking points. He threw out 











Among the people in Beijing, there were still smiles for the former President 





But among the leadership, his “reality check”, 


the first one: “When I go to the embassy, I 
hope there will not be guards with AK- 
47s outside.” Li retorted that the troops 
had been posted there to prevent the es- 
cape of dissident Fang Lizhi. 

The US. decision to grant Fang and 
his wife refuge has become the primary 
source of tension between the two coun- 
tries. Just before Halloween the Chinese 
mounted a show of force around the em- 
bassy, evidently fearing that masked par- 
ty guests were going to smuggle Fang out 
in a coffin. Diplomats had joked openly 
for months about pulling such a stunt. The 
Chinese evidently took them at their 
word—monitored, no doubt, over tapped 
phone lines. 

Nixon’s suggestions for restoring the 





fell on deaf ears. 





relationship fell on deaf ears. Deng was 
unyielding during his three hours of talks 
with Nixon. China, he contended, had not | 
done “one thing harmful” to the U.S. “But 
the U.S. was involved too deeply in the 
turmoil and counterrevolutionary rebel- 
lion,” he lectured. Although Deng ex- 
pressed a strong desire to repair the dam- 
aged ties, he insisted “it is up to the U.S. to 
take the initiative.” 

“Had that attitude existed back in 1972, 
there would have been no embassy here,” 
Nixon commented later. Echoing George 
Bush's announcement of a meeting with 
Mikhail Gorbachev, Nixon likened his dis- 
cussions with China’s leaders to “two ships 
passing in the night.” — By Sandra Burton. 
With reporting by Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 
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BOOT IN MOUTH DISEASE. 
Houston City Councilman 
Jim Westmoreland, who is 
running for re-election this 
week, suggested that in- 
stead of renaming the city’s 
airport for the late Afri- 
can American Congressman 
Mickey Leland, it should be 
called “Nigger Internation- 
al.” Westmoreland later ex- 
plained that he had said 
had been misunderstood. 


International,” but 


“Negro 


THE SKY IS FALLING. NASA warns that three U:S. satellites may 
soon crash to earth. First to fall, perhaps next month: the So- 
lar Max Scientific Satellite. The agency hopes to rescue the 
eleven-ton Long Duration Exposure Facility, designed to test 
the effects of solar radiation on computer chips, by using the 
shuttle Columbia to retrieve it from orbit in December. A su- 
persophisticated Air Force-CIA Key Hole spy satellite failed 
after deployment on Aug. 8. The $1 billion snooper is tum- 
bling wildly, but the time of its demise cannot be predicted. 


SPOIL SPORTS. The State and Treasury Departments have 
pulled the plug on ABC’s plan to televise the 1991 Pan Ameri- 
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can Games in Cuba, contending the broadcasts would vio- 
late the U.S. ban on commerce with Fidel Castro's island. 
While Cuba could lose $9 million in fees from ABC, a bigger 
loser might be Atlanta. City officials fear a backlash against 
the US. could damage its bid to host the 1996 Olympics 


NO CARDINAL IN THE WHITE HOUSE. Author Tom Clancy fan- 
cies himself as something more than a superselling novelist 
He jumped at Vice President Dan Quayle’s offer in April to 
become an unpaid consultant to the National Space Council, 
which Quayle heads. But the deal seems doomed. One prob- 
lem: Clancy wants a full-time 
role in shaping policy, while 
Quayle is looking for a celebrity 
space booster. A bigger obstacle 
may be the law requiring offi- 
cials with access to classified in- 
formation to let Government 
censors peek at their manu- 
scripts before publication. How 
could they be persuaded that 
those details of weapons and 
spycraft Clancy knits into his 
yarns are not national secrets? 


Dan Quayle is looking for a booster 
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Seattle's skyline under construction, with Mount Rainier in the background: a new slogan reads HAVE A NICE DAY—SOMEWHERE ELSE! 


Californians Keep Out! 


A wave of transplants from the Golden State touches off a backlash in Seattle 


BY JORDAN BONFANTE 


elly Cutlip was driving along a 

Los Angeles freeway in June 1988 

when a speeding Toyota with a 
drug-dazed 22-year-old woman at the 
wheel traversed crazily five traffic lanes, 
crashed broadside into his pickup and 
gave him the ride of his life. Cutlip, 36, a 
marble mason from nearby Irvine, found 
himself strapped upside down as the 
truck skidded on its roof at 60 m.p.h., 
sparks flying past his head like an acety- 
lene shower in a metal shop. “That's it,” 
he announced to his that night 
“That's the clincher.” 

Within two months the Cutlips had 
sold their house and moved with their 
four children to Seattle, with no job and 
few friends, but with a determination to 
find a less stressful life. Today the family 
is settled in the wooded suburb of Issa- 
quah in a cedar split-level that cost them 
$110,000 less than their California home 
Even if Kelly’s income has dipped 20% 
his commute is mercifully brief. At the 
wheel, he says, he no longer starts at the 
sound of a backfire for fear it might be a 


wife 
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highway shooting. “We were tired of be- 
ing in the fast lane,” says Mary Cutlip, 36 
“We wanted a more peaceable, low-key 
way of life. We wanted our kids to grow 
up at a slower pace.” 

As it happens, ten of the twelve other 
young families on their block in Issaquah 
are also from out of state. For the Cutlips 
are part of a “northward-ho!” movement 
of new settlers, mainly from California, 
who have been streaming by the tens of 
thousands toward the inviting frontier of 
the Pacific Northwest. The influx into dy- 
namic areas like Seattle and, to a lesser 
extent, Portland, Ore., is urbanizing a 
once rural hinterland and intensifying the 
Northwest's already bitter debate over lo- 
cal growth 

Many of the new migrants are young, 
middle-class families from Los Angeles 
and Orange County. According to Uni- 
versity of Southern California geographer 
Thomas Jablonsky, their flight represents 
the first net “out migration” of this trend- 
setting group in the state’s history. They 
are relatively skilled and prosperous, and 
mobile enough to escape Southern Cali- 
fornia’s well-advertised problems of traf- 
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fic, smog and crime. Many are so-called 
equity émigrés who cash in on their Cali- 
fornia houses to acquire equivalent prop- 
erty near Puget Sound at literally half the 
price. Last month’s Northern California 
earthquake, however, has had little im- 
pact on the exodus. A poll by the Field In- 
stitute showed that though many Califor- 
nians expect new quakes, only 2% say 
they are likely to move out of the state for 
that reason 

Thanks to the new arrivals, the Seat- 
Ue area is growing as fast as a Sunbelt 
mecca. In the past year, Washington has 
gained 100,000 most in the 
twelve-county Puget Sound Basin. A sur- 
vey by Seattle demographer Laurie Mc- 
Cutcheon for the Puget Power Co. showed 
that in 1988 the fastest-growing area, sub- 
urban King County to the east of Seattle, 
received 12,700 new households from out 
of state, 22% of them from California 

Seattle in fact has achieved a stunning 
comeback from the “Boeing bust” of the 
early 1970s, when the aircraft manufac- 
turer slashed its work force from 105,000 
to 38,000. Since the mid-1980s, the re- 
gion’s have diversified into 


people, 


industries 

















computers, new fisheries 
and Pacific Rim trade. Un- 
employment has fallen to a 








20-year low of 4.5%. Now 





business is so brisk at Boeing 
that not even a record-high 
work force of 110,000 is 
enough to meet production 
schedules. Last month 
57,000 machinists went on 
strike at four Boeing plants, 
demanding a larger share of 
company profits. “We have 
gone through the hard times 
with this company,” a union 
leader said, “and we want to 
go through the good times as 
well.” 

The effect of what 
McCutcheon calls an “astro- 
nomical escalation of peo- 
ple” has been unaccustomed 
congestion, a 28% inflation 
of real estate values in just 18 
months and a perceptibly 
upscale— Washingtonians 
would say ostentatious— 
change in the appearance 
and style of some of Seattle’s 
suburbs. With that has come 
a tendency to tar California 
with guilt by association 
for damage to the environ- 
ment, for fast-talking wheel- 
ing and dealing, and for the 
drug trafficking among off- 
shoots of Los Angeles gangs 
in the blue-collar districts of 
Tacoma, California has also 
become a political buzz 
word. “Any candidate can 
get a rise out of his audience 
just by mentioning the buga- 
boo of ‘Los Angelization,’ ” 
says Doug Jewett, one of the 
contenders in this week’s 


_ 











Margot and Howard Grim: the good life came at a price 





mayoral election. One suc- 
cessful antigrowth candidate 
used the slogan “If You Don’t Want King 
County to Become Another California, 
Vote for Brian Derdowski.” 

Antigrowth instincts have stiffened, 
especially around Seattle, where the citi- 
zenry has been increasingly inclined to 
put environmental conservatism first. 
Last May, for example, voters over- 
whelmingly approved new restrictions 
limiting the height of future downtown 
skyscrapers to 450 ft. “The California 
rush is actually useful in crystallizing the 
debate over our future,”’ says Lois 
Schwennesen, King County’s planning 
and development manager. “It’s helping 
us face some hard choices, about sewage, 
transit, road construction and the rest, 
and it’s helping us understand that you 
can’t have it all.” 

Not all Northwesterners are so chari- 
table. Many have refined the art of Cali- 
fornia bashing, good humored and other- 
wise. One auto dealer makes it a point to 





Subtle cold shoulders and California wisecracks. 


steer his auto-financing business to local 
rather than California lenders. The Puget 
Sound National Bank boasts in TV com- 
mercials of being the last locally owned 
bank in the state. TV anchors play to the 
crowd by deriding Californians for build- 
ing show-off “French chateaus.” And ra- 
dio station KEZX has been airing a new lo- 
cal folk song, Don't Come to Seattle. 
Emmett Watson, a curmudgeonly col- 
umnist for the Seattle Times, has conduct- 
ed an anti-California crusade for years. 
MOUNT THE RAMPARTS! FIGHT CALIFOR- 
NICATION! exhorts the headline of a re- 
cent Watson tirade. The columnist is the 
founder of Lesser Seattle, an antibooster 
organization that seeks to “keep the bas- 
tards out” by exaggerating the city’s nega- 
tive characteristics, such as its notorious 
rainfall. The organization’s slogan: “Have 


| a Nice Day—Somewhere Else!” Watson 


insists that his crusade is tongue in cheek, 
but many newly arrived Californians take 
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less satirical slurs to heart 
“Our very first day the Wel- | 
come Wagon lady called on 
us and told us that people 
here think Californians fail | 
to recycle, pollute the air, 
ruin natural resources, litter, 
and bring smog, congestion 
and overgrowth,” a trans- 
planted housewife recalls. 
“Some welcome.” 

Margot and Howard 
Grim, a young couple who 
moved with three children 
from Sonoma County, Calif., 
to Woodinville, Wash., so 
they could afford to buy a 
house, say they have not en- 
countered overt antagonism 
so much as occasional turns 
of a subtle cold shoulder. In 
their case it has been direct- 
ed at their North Califor- 
nian “alternative life-style” 
preferences such as Zen 
meditation and organic gar- 
dening. “Oh, you guys are so 
granola!” one staid neighbor 
told them early on. As a re- 
sult, they have become gun- 
shy about admitting their 
California origins and tend 
to socialize mostly with oth- 
er Californians. “The irony 
is that now I've become anti- 
growth myself!’ Margot 
Grim says, laughing. “Here I 
am, a Californian, wishing 
that other Californians 
would stay away.” 

How long will the Cali- 
fornia rush continue? Real 
estate brokers expect the 
trend to intensify further be- 
fore it subsides. A few immi- 
grants, however—just a 
few—are turning around 
Consumer finance represen- 
tative Terry Maxwell, 35, and her hus- 
band John, 33, a wine-company sales- 
man, brought their year-old child to 
Seattle from Orange County just five 
months ago. Recalls Terry: “We came 
here to try to live a simple life on one in- 
come. I wanted to be June Cleaver; you 
know, ‘Honey, I'm ho-ome!’” But they 
soon became disillusioned by the surpris- 
ingly high cost of living—including what 
they call “sneak taxes” on housing, autos 
and services—and convinced that oppor- 
tunity knocks louder back in Southern 
California. “I'd love to take our house and 
lake with us, but I can’t wait to get back to 
the whole Southern California scene,” 
Terry Maxwell said as she left last month 

When the Maxwells put their house 
up for sale, they noted that ten of the 30 
prospective buyers who came to see it 
were from California. None of them 
would admit it at first, for fear the Max- 
wells might not sell them the property. @ 
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When ee drink. 





















P drunk driving is one OF 

the most serious and tragic soci 
problems of our times. It takes a dey astating 
toll on human lives. But the economic costs 
run high as well. 

Drunk drivers are involved in nearly 

F 40% of all fatal traffic crashes. And, a sizeable 
al of every insurance dollar goes to pay for 
~ the damage they do. They also cost society billions 
of dollars a year in lost productivity and property. 
We want them off the road. 


pat A le 


Since 1968, we've ™ 
been calling the publics atten= 
tion to the drunk driving problemi far as were doin not (0! 
can be said To that end, werediligeniiig Working with lawmakersto pass tougher drunk 
driving laws. We are also providing funds and services to Mothers Against Drunk 


Driving to help therm: with rece and counseling services. 
Were lending a 7 to the National Commission Against Drunk Driving, And, with 
QO\ Se ly at and various lie organizations, weve helped form TEAM. 


(Techniques for Effective Alcohol Mz “faci el i Ae responsibly when 
drinking at sporting events. If you'd like to find out Get involved as well, just 
me asaest Oc aiaey ieee Center, Public Issue Department 200, P.O. Box 7660, 
jount 56-99 
Choosing not to drink and drive is. heww-yrr personally. can do something 210 help 


fight thetise in insurance costs. But that alone won't Rhetbe problem. The car insurance 
system is due for a change. Were working to: ey a 


a> o Allstate 


You're in good hands. 
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WERE COMMITTED TO BUILDING A CAR INSURANCE SYSTEM EVERYONE CAN LIVE WITH. 
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More Fuel for 
The Fire 


Until last month, when Con- 
gress restored its cachet by 
making it a criminal offense, 
flag burning had virtually gone 
out of style as a means of radi- 






Torching Old Glory on the Capitol steps 


cal protest. Now 
desecrating the 
Stars and Stripes 
has become a bit of 
a fad. Last week 
four demonstrators 
staged a torching 
on the steps of the 
US. Capitol. 
Among the partici- 
pants: Gregory Lee 
Johnson, whose 
conviction for set- 
ting fire to a flag at 


can Convention 
led to a Supreme 
Court ruling up- 
holding the consti- 
tutionality of the 
practice. Said 
Johnson: “We're 
back.” 

The burning 
was designed to 
produce a quick 


Flag Protection 
Act of 1989, passed 
by Congress last 
month amid an orgy of jingois- 


tic rhetoric. If the Supreme | 


Court strikes down the law on 
constitutional grounds, as 
seems likely, Congress might 
be stampeded into approving 
an anti-flag burning amend- 
ment urged by President Bush. 
It might be wiser to turn down 
the heat. is 





Passing the 
Top Hat 


When teachers strike in most 
communities, parents have lit- 
tle recourse. Not so in Beverly 
Hills (per capita income: 
$33,839). Last week parents 
ended a two-week walkout by 
passing the top hat. In a mere 
48 hours, they chipped in 
$500,000 to help bridge the 
gap between the teachers’ de- 
mand for a two-year 18% pay 
hike and the school board's 
11% offer. Beverly Hills teach- 
ers, long the highest paid in 
the state (average salary: 
$42,659), had been seething 
since Los Angeles teachers 
overtook them by winning a 





settlement of 12% to 15%. The 
parents’ donations will be dis- 
tributed as a one-time bonus, 
followed by a permanent raise 


SCOTT ROBINSON 






There’s Rolls in them there hills 
if an increase in property taxes 
passes next year. Some school 
Officials had qualms about the 
buyout. Said school board 


President Dana Tomarken: “I 
am concerned about the mes- 


| a living.” No kidding. During 


| landing crashed into the deck 


the 1984 Republi- | 


| dropped a $00-Ib. bomb on the 


challenge to the | 
| siles—on the U.S.S. Dwight D. 


| » A pilot making his first at- 





THE NAVY 

. . 
Cruising for 

_ — 

A Bruising 
The U.S. Navy, says retired 
Rear Admiral Eugene Carroll, 
“is a pretty tough place to earn 
one four-day period last week: 


tempt at an aircraft-carrier 


of the U.S.S. Lexington, killing 


himself, three crew members | 


anda civilian. 
> An F/A-18 pilot from the 
U.S.S. Midway accidentally 


guided-missile cruiser U.SS. 
Reeves, injuring five sailors. 

> Asailor on the aircraft carri- 
er USS. Carl Vinson was 
swept overboard and drowned 
in the Pacific. 

> Three sailors—and $4 mil- 
lion worth of nonnuclear mis- 


Eisenhower were washed away 
by heavy seas near Cape Hat- 
teras; only two of the men were 
recovered. 

>» Nine sailors were injured 
when fire broke out in the boil- 
er room of the U.S.S. Monon- 


4¥—A7104 sUYH 








An injured sailor comes ashore 
gahela as it cruised near Spain. 

Despite the string of mis- 
haps, experts insist the Navy’s 
safety record has improved in 
recent years. During the 1960s, 
naval aviators averaged 15 ac- 
cidents for every 100,000 hours 
of flying time. By the mid- 
1980s, the accident rate had 
dropped to two. a | 








THE DEFICIT 
No Gains, 
So Pains 


George Bush has decided that, 
for a while at least, he can live 
without a capital-gains tax cut. 
After failing to force the Sen- 
ate to include such a reduction 
in next year’s budget bill, Bush 


abandoned the idea last week. 
The President's backdown | 
could provide the basis for a 
compromise that would undo 
$16 billion in across-the-board 
spending cutbacks that went 
into effect last month. If no 
agreement can be reached, 
$8.1 billion will be slashed 
from popular programs such as 
Medicare and college loans. @ 





CONGRESS 


A Break for 
Ollie North 


“We are asked to bend the law 
for someone who broke the 
law.” Iowa Democrat Tom 
Harkin was railing against the 
proposal, which the Senate 
passed by a 78-to-17 vote last 
week, to restore Oliver North’s 
$23,000 military pension. It 
was halted after his July con- 
viction for destroying Govern- 


Some Senators objected to 
passing what amounted to a 
private law for North spon- 
sored by Jesse Helms of North 
Carolina. But Helms was per- 
suaded by Delaware Democrat 
Joseph Biden to expand the 
bill so that it would apply to all 
former military men convicted 
of similar crimes, If the House 
concurs, Congress will be fa- 
voring government pensions to 
a select group of convicted fel- 
ons who served in the military. 
Not that Ollie needs the mon- 











24% pay increase last May. | sage it sends to other, less for- | ment documents related to the | ey. He earns an estimated | 
They grudgingly accepted a | tunate communities.” @ | Iran-contra scandal. $25,000 a speech. a | 
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@ EAST GERMANY 


No Longer If 
But When 





As thousands more flee, Krenz struggles to save 
his socialist state, but the tide of change may 
push it inexorably toward Bonn 





BY JOHNBORRELL VIENNA 


he minute the ban was lifted, 

they were on the move again. At 

midnight last Tuesday East Ger- 

mans regained the right to travel 
to Czechoslovakia that had been taken 
from them a month ago. Within days 
more than 8,000 had crossed the border, 
and by the weekend Czechoslovakia flung 
open its Western border to let the growing 
flood pass unhindered into West Germa- 
ny. Those who stayed behind stepped up 
the mass demonstrations for reform that 
have dogged President Egon Krenz from 
the moment he took office three weeks 
ago. Hundreds of thousands marched 
through East Berlin on Saturday calling 
for change. In many major cities tens of 
thousands attended open-air meetings 
with government and party leaders to 
vent their complaints and demands. In 
Moscow Krenz sought to cool the reform 
fever raging through his country by pay- 
ing polite compliments to the perestroika 
that East German leaders had formerly 
held in contempt. The Soviet experiments 
could “teach us a great deal,”’ he said after 
being closeted for three hours with Mik- 
hail Gorbachev. “We are ready to put the 
vanguard experience to use.” 

If true, that is a heady promise for a 
country that barely a month ago still cow- 
ered under one of the most monolithic 
and authoritarian of Communist regimes. 
The transformation east of the Wall has 
already been dramatic, indeed incredible: 
Who could have imagined East Berlin's 
Communist Party boss, mayor and police 
chief standing on the steps of city hall for 
five hours, listening patiently to,criticisms 
that would once have been considered vir- 
tually treasonable? 

Countless citizens harbored continu- 
ing doubts that East Germany would real- 











| ly change: many who fled last week said 


they had no faith Krenz would fulfill his 
pledges. But change—radical change, un- 
imaginable change—is coming to East 
Germany one way or another, and some 
think it will not stop until it has redrawn 
the boundaries of the country. The tide of 
events is washing away leaders and erod- 
ing the ideology of a rigidly orthodox 


| state. Swept away too are many of the old 


certainties that have given shape and sub- 
stance to the division of Europe settled at 
Yalta. Among them is the central and 
long-standing assumption, in Moscow as 
well as in the West, that two Germanys 
are a long-term if not permanent feature 
of Europe's political landscape 

Krenz seems determined to keep that, 
at least, true. He fired five Politburo mem- 
bers and begged those who “think about 
emigrating” to give him a chance. “Put 
trust in our policy of renewal,” advised 
Krenz, promising a “far-reaching pro- 
gram” to change the constitution, the 
economy and the education system. Yet 
he defined perestroika merely as some- 
thing to “make socialism more attrac- 
tive.”” For him, Soviet-style reform 
seemed not so much a welcome formula 
for change as a last-ditch effort to prop up 
the East German system before the rift 
between the party and society grows too 
wide to bridge. He flatly rejected any sug- 
gestion that East Germany might be 
merging into the West. “The question is 
not on the table,” he said. “Socialism and 
capitalism have never existed together on 
German soil.” 

Yet Gorbachev, in particular, can 
have little confidence that such a view is 
still justified: the Soviet Union is not in 
any better position to control events in 
East Germany than the U.S. is to set West 
Germany’s agenda. “The German ques- 
tion has already slipped quietly out of the 











WHAT THE 
OPPOSITION 
WANTS 


New Forum and other protest 
groups have drafted agendas 
carefully worded to push the 
East Berlin leadership toward 
change—but to avoid 
provoking a backlash by 
directly challenging the 
primacy of socialism or the 
party. Their demands: 


> Ademocratic dialogue that 
includes representatives from 
all sectors of society; 

> The removal of “laggards and 
braggarts” from government 
office; 

> Free elections supervised by 
the U.N., conducted by secret 
balloting and permitting non- 
Communist candidates to run; 
> Lifting restrictions on 
peaceful opposition activity; 


> Loosening of the police state, 
while maintaining order; 

> An economic renewal that 
weighs prosperity against 
ecological costs and does not 
degenerate into a ruthlessly 
competitive society. 


The party listens as frustrated 
citizens vent their complaints 





Soviet grasp,” says Hans-Heino Kopietz, 
a senior analyst at the International Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies in London. “It 
will now be decided by Germans.” 

The first steps in that direction are al- 
ready being taken. Just two days before 
Krenz’s visit to Moscow, as many as 
300,000 people turned out on a wet and 
windy evening in Leipzig to chant “We 
are the people, we are the people,” mock- 
ing the Communist Party's claims to rep- 
resent them. 

Reunification is not the word most on 
the lips of the Leipzig protesters. Yet their 
demands for political and economic liber- 
alization, if realized, would create a new 
East Germany—and a new German-Ger- 
man relationship. Were the Communist 
Party to opt for democratization, some- 
thing it has so far rejected, the issue of re- 
unification would inevitably follow, as the 
raison d’étre for a separate state crumbled 
away. If the party resists, then widespread 
unrest and the continued flight of discon- 
tented citizens would further discredit 
Communism. “Whatever happens, the 
German question is now much closer to 
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being posed seriously than it was even a 
few months ago,” says a senior U’S, diplo- 
mat in Europe 

Despite their different politics, Ger 
mans on both sides of the wall are bound 
together by a common history, culture 
and language. For many of Germany's 
neighbors, that joint heritage is cause 
enough for apprehension, as the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet Union's 
raises the prospect of an entirely new or- 
der in Europe. From the Teutonic 
Knights in Poland in the 13th century, 
through Frederick the Great, Bismarck, 
and Hitler just half a century ago, Ger- 
man economic power and military prow- 


empire 


ess have been harnessed for the purpose of 


conquest and subjugation. Understand- 
ably, there is little enthusiasm in the re- 
gion for any form of German reunifica- 
tion, whether full 
integration. “History doesn’t necessarily 
repeat itself, and there are no reasons to 
anticipate the emergence of a new bellig- 
erent Germany,” says Professor Adam 
Bromke of the Polish Academy of Sci- 


confederation or 


ences. “But it is difficult to forget the past, 


I 7 


especially the methodical, calculated and 
systematic genocide of the last war.” 

Aware of those concerns, many West 
Germans believe the question of unity can 
only be resolved in a larger forum. “Re- 
unification is something that cannot be 
done against the will of the rest of the 
world,” says Burkhard Dobiey 
policymaker at the West German Minis- 
try for Intra-German Relations. “It can 
only be done within the European frame- 
work—not against Europe.” 


a senior 


he trouble is that Europe, East or 

West, has few ideas, let alone an- 

swers, about how historical fears 

might be reconciled with a demo- 

cratic German reunite. The 

European powers and the U.S. may not 

like the idea of a single Germany with 78 

million citizens in the heart of Europe. But 

they have paid lip service to the proposi- 

tion since World War II, so they are hard- 

ly in a position to object if it emerged as 
the freely chosen will of a divided people 

Even the Soviet Union, perhaps the 

most obsessed of all by historical security 


decision to 
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considerations, has fewer options than it 
used to in dealing with reunification. But 
the Soviet be 
about losing East Germany as an ally 
than anyone thinks if, in giving it up, he 
manages to pry the U.S. out of Europe 
Ever since Stalin, the U.S.S.R. has aimed 
at the domination of Europe and the 
maintenance of a security zone around 
the Soviet heartland. For most of the post 
war period, the Soviets those 
goals by raw military power and ideologi- 


leader may less worried 


pursued 


cal control. Both have slipped as a series 
of military stalemates and the example of 
failed economies under police-state op- 
pression led restless East bloc nations to 
turn westward for inspiration 
Gorbachev's genius may be to recog 
nize that he can achieve the old ends by dif. 
The demilitarization and 
economic liberalization of Eastern Europe, 
even up to and including a reunified Ger- 
many, might well result in the kind of safe, 
neutralized continent Moscow has long 
sought. The U.S. role would wither, and the 
Soviet Union, the largest land power, would 


ferent means 


be free to dominate. Josef Joffe, foreign edi- 
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pled with Eastern Europe’s 
desperate need for capital and 
expertise, will open up enor- 
mous new economic opportu- 
nities that West Germany is 
poised—financially, geograph- 
ically and politically—to ex- 
ploit. “Between the two super- 
powers, there shall be a union 
of European states from Po- 
land to Portugal, with a united 
Germany in the middle of it,” 
said Alfred Dregger, leader of 
West Germany’s conservative 
parliamentary majority. 

Such predictions bestir 
fears that a reunited Germany 
will also be a restless one, eager 
to reclaim former territory, one 
of many touchy issues that will be raised as 
the old order in Europe breaks down. For- 
mal reunification may still be some way off. 
But each demonstration, each improvised 
banner calling for freedom and each East 
German who turns up seeking asylum at 
the West German embassy in Prague is al- 
ready bringing a divided nation closer 
together. —With reporting by James 0. Jackson/ 
Bonn 





in Moscow, Gorbachev hears some polite compliments on perestroika from Krenz 





Making Socialism attractive: a last-ditch effort to prop up the East German system 


Germany itself might challenge that. 
Even without reunification or major | 
changes in the present alliance system, 
West Germany is set to become the over- 
whelming economic power of Middle Eu- 
rope. It is already the most important 
Western trading partner of all seven War- 
saw Pact countries. And the slow disinte- 
gration of Comecon, the Moscow-based 
council that brokers East bloc trade, cou- | 


tor of the Munich newspaper Siiddeutsche 
Zeitung, argues that decay of the East bloc 
is not harmful to the Soviet Union as long 
as it does not proceed more quickly than 
the loosening of the transatlantic tie in the 
West. “If Gorbachev can pull this off,” he 
says, “the rewards will be handsome: maxi- 
mal Soviet influence in Europe, which will 
more than compensate for partial loss of 
control in the eastern half.” 




















After the Wall 


mericans and Germans alike remember well the day in 
1963 when a visiting U.S. President, John Kennedy, 
gave voice to his feelings about the two-year-old Wall that 


ran like a jagged scar through Berlin: “Jch bin ein Berliner.” 


His message was more than a metaphoric statement of soli- 
darity with the people of that divided city. It was an appeal 
to the Wall’s Communist architects to tear down the 26- 
mile-long concrete monstrosity. Today the Wall continues to 
pierce the hearts of Berliners every bit as effectively as its 
pipes, barbed wires and other sharp 








lifted, making it possible for citizens to travel freely to the 
West. The thousands who jammed the West German embas- 
sy in Prague last week seeking asylum testify to the futility of 
mere stones to bar the exodus. Johannes Chemnitzer, a 
member of the East German Communist Party’s Central 
Committee, admitted last week that with the borders open, 
the Wall’s “meaning becomes limited and illusory.” 

Even if the Wall is stripped of political significance, it 
still serves a purpose by applying a brake to refugee traffic. 
An East German official predicts that once free travel wipes 
out border barriers, about 1.5 million of the country’s 16.6 
million citizens might head West. Without the Wall, West 

Berlin will bear the brunt of that 





obstacles once sliced the bodies of 
desperate refugees. But for the first 
time since Kennedy's appeal, it 
seems possible that the Wall might 
come tumbling down. 

Is it really in the West’s best inter- 
est, however, to see it reduced to rub- 
ble? On a symbolic level, certainly. 
The Wall’s designer and chief defend- 
er, former East German President 
Erich Honecker, called his creation 
the “Anti-Fascist Protection Barrier.” 
In this era of g/asnost, such rhetoric has 
about as much standing as the deposed 
Honecker himself, who was ousted by 
the East German Politburo three 
weeks ago after 18 years at the helm. 

Yet the literal destruction of the 
Wall would, in many respects, be re- 
dundant. Honecker’s successor, Egon 
Krenz, has promised that most East 








great rush. But West Berlin’s workers 
already resent the city’s shortages of 
jobs and housing and the heavy con- 
centration of alien guest workers 
from Turkey and ethnic Germans 
from the East bloc. Ironically, unless 
the burden ofa new influx is properly 
shared, the people on the Western 
side might not be all that happy to 
see the monstrosity fall. 

Even if such obstacles are satis- 
factorily addressed, there may still be 
a peculiar nostalgia to keep portions 
of the Wall intact. Says Jurgen 
Schmude, a West German Social 
Democrat and former Justice Minis- 
ter: “This thing should be left stand- 
ing as a memorial so that people in 
200 years can study the unbelievable 
that once was a reality, Except for 
the Chinese Wall, this is the most 
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German travel restrictions will be 


A 26-mile-long concrete monstrosity 


famous wall in the world.” ca 
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To Pertect The New Lexus ES 250) 
Engineers Spent Many 


Long Hours On The lest Track. 








hile the inner sanctum of the 

new Lexus ES 250 is quite 

possibly the most luxurious 

office space our engineers could have 

hoped for, it wasn’t created to insure 
good labor relations. 

It was created to prov ide the world 


with something very rare: a sports sedan 


Fortunately, They lad 
Excellent Working Conditions. 






© 1989 Lexus, A Division of Toyota Motor Sale 


that performs as well in the cabin as it 
does under the hood. 

This was accomplished by enlist- 
ing Toyota's top engineers to design into 
the ES 250 sports sedan a multitude 
of features deemed “optional” by 
many other carmakers. Features such 
as an acoustically tuned six-speaker 
high-output audio system and a rich 
ye maple trim. 


Other standard 


s, US.A., Ine. Le 


features include a driver'’s-side airbag 
Supplemental Restraint System, and a 


4-wheel disc Anti-lock Brake System. 


TT 


; 
; 
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All of which are vigorously pro- 
pelled by the ES 250’s Four-Cam, 24- 
valve V6 engine. 

Lexus specified four valves per 


cylinder to enable the 2.5-liter engine to 


breathe in air and fuel more easily, and rather, the luxury sedan of sports sedans. 
to pump out exhaust more quickly. As well as an extremely comfortable 
Enhancing both its power and efficiency. workplace for a few select engineers. 





In fact, the ES 250 squeezes more For more information call 800- 
1 
horsepower out of six cylinders than USA-LEXUS for the dealer nearest you. 


some V8 engines. 


The end result is the creation of Lexis 


not merely another sports sedan, but The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 











Smith Corona introduces the worlds first laptop word processor. 


Facts are facts, and the sad fact is that over 70% of the 
people who go to all the expense of buying computers and all 
the aggravation of trying to figure them out end up using their 
computers mainly for word processing and spreadsheets — 
nothing more. 

To put it simply, the last thing most people need for their 
word processing is a computer. What they do need is some- 
thing that can make writing reports, drafting letters and creat- 
ing spreadsheets easier and less expensive than any computer 
ever could—a Smith Corona Laptop Word Processor. 

To call the Laptop Word Processor user-friendly is an un- 
derstatement. If you can use a typewriter, you already have all 
the skills you need. In fact, you don’t even need an electrical 


For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 
or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tapscott Road, Scarborough, Ontario, Canada MIB 1Y4 


outlet. With the optional Rechargeable Power Pack, you can 
write anywhere for hours. 

Of course, when it comes to features, this is one laptop 
that’s tops. There’s a 16 line by 80 character display, the 
E> Smith Corona Grammar-Right System} a separate, 
letter-quality Daisy Wheel Printer, our optional CoronaCalc™ 
Spreadsheet program, Sheet Feeder and Carry Case, plus 
much more. 

All of which, we think you'll agree, make the Smith Corona 


Laptop Word Processornot 27h 
just an intelligent alternative to = IIIIME a 
the personal computer, but a pr PROCESSORS 


rather distinct improvement. THE INTELLIGENT ALTERNATIVE TO THE PC™ 
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NICARAGUA 


Playing Politics with Peace 





Headed toward elections, Ortega blows his cool 


s the time for the official campaign for 

Nicaragua’s national elections ap- 
proached, the ruling Sandinistas faced a 
unique prospect for a Marxist regime: the 
chance of winning a new term in office 
through open and honest balloting. Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra had been 
nominated for re-election in a splashy par- 
ty convention, and he launched a surpris- 
ingly effective grass-roots campaign, while 
opposition candidate Violeta Barrios de 
Chamorro got off to a pathetic start. Best of 
all, the 10,000-man army of insurgent con- 
tras, deprived of U.S. military support, was 
skulking in Honduras under a regional 
peace accord ordering them to disband in 
early December. 

But Ortega had been known to blow 
advantages in the past. Remember his 
spectacularly mistimed trip to Moscow 
only days after Congress voted to cut off 
aid to the contras in 1985? Last week he 
did it again. Ortega announced the can- 
cellation of a 19-month-old cease-fire 
with the rebels and thereby raised the 


| possibility that the elections, scheduled 


for February, might be scuttled. With that 
one action he managed to put Nicaragua 
back on the US. agenda, outrage his Cen- 
tral American neighbors and renew the 
prospect of war in his worn-out nation. 
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Ortega lobbed his bombshell during 
ceremonies celebrating the centenary of 
democracy in Costa Rica two weeks ago. 
He accused the contras of murderous am- 
bushes, and as a result, he was thinking of 
canceling the cease-fire. Ortega’s an- 
nouncement visibly angered President 
George Bush. The “little man in a mili- 
tary uniform,” said Bush, had behaved 
like “an unwanted animal at a garden 
party.” 

Ortega’s final decision to call off the 
cease-fire was apparently dictated by the 





murder following his return to Managua 
of four civilians at an agricultural cooper- 
ative in San Miguelito, southeast of the 
capital, an attack the government pinned 
on the contras. At a sunrise press confer- 
ence the next morning, an emphatic, of- 
ten stinging Ortega insisted that his gov- 
ernment “cannot continue being patient” 
in the face of contra “terrorism” and 
would “hit the contras hard.’ The Nicara- 
guan President blamed Washington's re- 
fusal to disband the contras for the re- 
sumption of fighting and hinted darkly 
that U.S. backing of the rebels could af- | 
fect whether or not Nicaraguans go to the 
polls, Warned Ortega: “It’s up to the U.S. 
whether there will be elections or not.” 
The Sandinista leader insisted that his 
own government was still committed to 


“We do not 
consider it 

an acceptable 
cease-fire 
when we cease 
and the 
contras fire.” 


—DANIEL ORTEGA 





If Not the Sandinistas... 


he alternative is Violeta Barrios de Chamorro, widow of 

the venerated Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Cardenal, the 
La Prensa newspaper publisher whose assassination by the 
right-wing Somoza dictatorship in 1978 touched off the up- 
rising that led to the Sandinistas’ elevation to power. Since 
winning the nomination of the United Nicaraguan Opposi- 
tion (U.N.O.) coalition last September, she has managed to 
improve on a thoroughly inept start. But her campaign still 
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Chamorro is running on her name—and her husband's 


S¥enisid St— ST 8 0u 


lacks both substance and imagination. Dofia Violeta does 
not discuss issues. She appears. She smiles. She presses flesh. 
She departs. Her stump speeches are long on teary references 
to her late husband and short on almost everything else. 

Some of her early appearances were little short of disas- 
trous, revealing her as shockingly unfamiliar with economic 
and foreign-policy issues. She has also spent considerable 
time out of the country, raising funds among wealthy exiles 
and testing the world stage. This has made little impression 
on an electorate more worried about the price of food in 
Matagalpa. 

Alfredo Cesar, one of her chief strategists, promises she 
will stay close to home once the campaign formally opens 
Dec. 4. But Dofia Violeta needs more than that to defeat the 
well-organized Ortega. U.N.O. must reach its natural constit- 
uency among those hurt most by the Sandinistas. Even the 
US. is uncertain how strongly to back her. While Ortega is 
one of Bush’s least favorite heads of state, lavishing U'S. re- 
sources on a lost cause could succeed only in making Ortega 
more difficult to deal with in a second term. Still, the U.S. 
will spend $9 million to support the election, giving some to 
U.N.O. and some—by Nicaraguan law—to the Sandinista 
government. 

“We are conducting our campaign like a long-distance 
runner,” says Cesar, “gathering speed as we go along.” But 
unless Chamorro injects some substance into her candidacy, 
the race may prove not just long distance but long shot. SS 
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Red gets more speeding tickets. 
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the February ballot. His intention in can- 
celing the cease-fire, he said, was merely 
to hold the U.S. and Honduras to the 
terms of the accord signed last August to 
dismantle the rebel operation by Dec. 5. 
The US., to guarantee that the vote takes 
place, has supported the contras in their 
refusal to disband until after the Nicara- 
guan elections, though it has prohibited 
offensive operations. In this regard, Orte- 
ga’s ploy may have worked. Sandinista 
and rebel leaders appear likely to hold 
new talks soon. 

Actually, Ortega’s main motivation 
may have been domestic politics. Nothing 
assures votes like a patriotic stance, and 
the Sandinistas have long fared well by 
whipping up war fears. Nicaraguans re- 
sent dying in this long-drawn-out conflict, 
and more of them blame the contras than 
the Sandinistas for the latest surge in 
countryside attacks, 

In military terms, the impact of lifting 
the cease-fire remains unclear. Through- 
| out the cease-fire, government troops con- 
tinued to break up the contras’ support 
network in the provinces, and rebels 
staged sporadic attacks against the army. 
| Now those occasional engagements could 

escalate. At least 2,000 contra guerrillas 
| are inside Nicaragua, and there is little 
doubt that more have been infiltrating the 
country during recent weeks. On Friday 
the Sandinista army said it had begun of- 
fensive operations against the rebels in 
nine of the country’s 16 provinces. 

In any case, the contras cannot count 
on a rebound of US. aid, even though 
some of the sharpest U.S. reaction to Or- 
tega’s move came from liberal legislators 
who have long opposed U.S. aid to the 
guerrillas. Said one of them, Wisconsin 
Congressman David Obey: “Daniel Orte- 
ga is a fool and always has been.” Despite 
Bush’s initial outburst, the Administra- 
tion’s response otherwise remained low- 
key. That was due in part to a realization, 
as a senior Administration official put it, 
that “there’s not the remotest chance 
Congress will okay the restoration of le- 
thal aid.” Congress abolished such assis- 
tance in February ’88, later approving $49 
million for food and medicine. 

Why, then, did Ortega venture so 
much opprobrium abroad to score points at 
home in a race that, by most accounts, he 
was already winning? The answer may lie 
in a poll published two weeks ago by the 
Nicaraguan Institute of Public Opinion 
With nearly 90% of Nicaragua’s 1.97 mil- 
lion voters registered, large numbers of 
them as the result of a Sandinista cam- 
paign, Ortega led the opposition by 26% to 
21%. Yet the Institute’s sample showed 
that 46% remained undecided—more than 
enough to make any candidate for office 
extremely uneasy. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington and 
John Moody /Managua 

















The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


“I Felt | Had to Draw the Line” 


ruguay’s President Julio Maria Sanguinetti, chatting with George Bush, 

spotted him first. Sanguinetti muttered a low warning to the U.S. President 
that Nicaragua’s Daniel Ortega, who had just entered the room at Costa Rica’s 
Hotel Cariari, was headed toward them. Bush squared himself, picking up the 
Sandinista comandante in his peripheral vision. He was poised for this power 
game that is played with body language and photo opportunities. Adversarial 
heads of state strive to gain a psychological edge over one another and to make 
points with the vast electronic audiences that watch these dramas. In this odd 
world where image is the message and sometimes the meaning, the outcome can 
be critical. Bush vs. Ortega is not a World Series, but it is a measure of Bush’s re- 
sponse to a defiant bush leaguer. “Not a relaxed setting,’ Bush told TIME last 
week, recalling the encounter at the Costa Rican summit on democracy. “But I 
was not going back to 
refusing to shake some- 
body’s hand.” He was 
harking back to 1954, 
when Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s Secretary of 
State John Foster Dul- 
les ignored the out- 
stretched hand of Chou 
En-lai in Geneva, hu- 
miliating the Chinese 
Premier and further 
complicating the dismal 
relations between the 
two nations. 

“Ortega strode in,” 
Bush related. “I was not 
sure whether it was a 
defensive stride or a 
take-command stride. 
He made his way around a table toward us. He is a bigger and broader man than 
the common perception. I noticed his uniform, the very bright khaki cloth and 
the bright red bandana. I don’t say it to denigrate the Boy Scouts, but he looked 
like a senior Boy Scout leader.” 

The President kept his resentment under control. He was suspicious of Orte- 
ga’s posturing but not then aware that the dictator planned to end the truce with 
the contras. “It was literally a photo opportunity,” Bush said. Sure enough, Orte- 
ga’s photographer rushed his shots to news organizations; the White House re- 
fused to release its own pictures. “We greeted. We shook hands. He had a firm 
handshake. He looked me in the eye. He did not lock on or anything like that. He 
was not defiant. We'd met before.” 

Ortega’s orchestration of their meeting and his stunning announcement 
about ending the Nicaraguan cease-fire brought a flare of public anger from Bush 
the following day. “It was instantly, gratuitously offensive, and I felt I had to 
draw the line,” said Bush last week. “Ortega abused the hospitality of the other 
nations. He showed himself as a small person.” 

Intrigued as well as irritated, Bush kept up his character study throughout the 
two-day summit in San José. The night that El Salvador’s Alfredo Cristiani criti- 
cized Ortega publicly, Bush looked down the table to his right at the tilted chin, 
the solemn profile of the Nicaraguan President. “He just stared off into the dis- 
tant horizon,” Bush recalled. “There was in the room a sense of total outrage at 
what Ortega had done.” 

Back at the White House, Bush examined the pictures his photographers had 
made of Ortega. In shot after shot, Bush noted, was that same fixed stare beyond 
the people around him, a lonely man both at home and abroad. “Now, we keep 
pushing him,” Bush said. “We don’t let him off the hook of holding free elections. 
He is trapped as the current of democracy goes against him.” a 








Bush vs. Ortega: “It was literally a photo opportunity” 
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INDIA 


Puppies and Consumer Boomers 








A brash new middle class is stirring up social revolution 


BY EDWARD W.DESMOND NEW DELHI 


omeone is knocking at India’s 

door. No one special, just Ravi 

Khanna, a_ well-dressed young 
man who works hard and talks fast. But 
that unprepossessing exterior masks an 
agent of revolution, a force committed to 
arousing passions that are transforming 
India’s tottering socialist order. “Good 
morning, Mrs. Bedi,” Ravi says. “May I 
come in to show you the new Mitey-Vac? 
Is the man of the house in?” 

Before Mrs. Bedi knows it, Ravi is in- 
side her small New Delhi apartment, 
demonstrating his wonder contraption 
“Can it do cobwebs, spiders and lizards?” 
asks a wide-eyed Mrs. Bedi. “Anything,” 
Ravi boasts. Mr. Bedi, however, is not im- 
pressed by the $200 price tag—more than 
two weeks’ wages for a senior-grade civil 
servant such as himself. “The cost is too 
much,” he says. Ravi, sweating now, 
promises training, service, lifetime devo- 
tion. “For me,” he says, “the customer is 
like a god.” Mrs. Bedi looks expectantly at 
her husband, who walks out of the room 
muttering, “It’s your choice.” 

Ravi and Mrs. Bedi are only drops in 
the ocean of India’s 835 million people, 
but they are part of a wave that has 





brought unprecedented change to India’s 
economy and society over the past dec- 
ade, and especially during the five years of 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's govern- 
ment. The participants in this social revo- 
lution are the members of India’s middle 
class. A hardworking group with rupees 
to spare, they constitute a marketer's 
dream of as many as 200 million people, 
and are expanding rapidly. Ten years 
from now, predicts V.A. Pai Panandiker, 
director of New Delhi's Center for Policy 
Research, “about 300 million [Indians] 
will be members of the middle class.” 

In India social position used to be 
equated with an English education and a 
job in the Indian Administrative Service 


| Today it is money that increasingly de- 


fines status, giving rise to a middle class 
that cuts across caste and region. The rush 
to acquire has affected such sensitive tra- 
ditions as arranged marriages and has al- 
lowed middle-class women to emerge in 
the work force. It is no longer regarded as 
shameful to covet the good life and to seek 
an even better life for one’s children. “In- 
dians always accepted drudgery as what 
life had in store for them,” says Moham- 
med Khan, chairman of Enterprise Ad- 
vertising in Bombay. “Today self-gratifi- 


| cation is no longer a dirty word.” 
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The urge to splurge has been fueled by 
several interlocking forces. Limited eco- 
nomic liberalizations instituted by Gan- 
dhi have freed the private sector to step up 
production. A wealth of consumer items 
now jam once poorly stocked shelves. 
Even those who cannot afford to buy the 
goodies are affected by the alluring im- 
ages produced by India’s upstart advertis- 
ing industry and transmitted into the 
homes of the country’s estimated 180 mil- 
lion television viewers—about 130 million 
more than five years ago. Those images, 
in turn, deepen middle-class dissatisfac- 
tion with the socialist restrictions that re- 
main. “This is a greedy class, a demand- 
ing class,” says Abid Hussain, a member 
of the Planning Commission in New Del- 
hi. “It is crying out against the tyranny of 
the small inspector and the bureaucrat.” | 

But the capitalist outlook is still so | 
new to India that no mainstream leader is 
quite ready to renounce socialism for the 
C word. Even Gandhi, who godfathered 
the middle-class surge, fears the fallout 
when less fortunate voters go to the polls 
later this month for parliamentary elec- 
tions. For the past six months, he has 
turned his attention to promoting vast 
poverty relief and local rule schemes. Still, 
Gandhi's advisers say that if the Prime 











Wells and Fertilizer 


decade ago, Karan Singh, 66, could barely scratch 

enough from his five-acre farm to feed his family. Today 
his home in Kishangarh village, twelve miles south of New 
Delhi, boasts a gas stove, running tap water and a television. 
The change came in 1982, when Singh took out a $1,000 bank 
loan to build a tube well so that he could irrigate his crops. He 
also switched from cow manure to commercial fertilizer 
Within two years his income quadrupled. Now Singh has new 
ambitions. “I would like to start a transport business,” he says. 





Gadgets and Gold 


Oo nce upon a time, Indian families invested their surplus 
money in gold, to be hidden away for difficult times. No 
longer. Bachubhai Gandhi, 54, poured his savings into a 
cloth shop and stock-market speculation. Now he is reaping 
rich dividends. His family’s four-room Bombay home is a 
cornucopia of nouveau riche paraphernalia: a Sony TV and a 
VCR, two telephones, electronic kitchen gadgets, a refrigera- 
tor and a tiled shower stall. “Outside, people cannot see the 
gold,” Gandhi says. “But they can see the TV.” 
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Minister is returned to power, he will push 
forward with deregulation and other re- 
forms. If Gandhi is defeated, his successor 
may have little choice but to do the same. 
Says Surjit Bhalla, an economist with the 
Policy Group, a New Delhi think tank: 
“After what has happened in the past five 
years in the global economy, Indian poli- 
cymakers have finally realized that social- 
ism has failed to deliver the goods.” 

Indian leftists counter that Gandhi is 
leaving India’s vast numbers of poor peo- 
ple in the lurch. They argue that govern- 
ment resources are being diverted to help 
the well-off minority, who in turn are frit- 
tering away vital funds on luxury goods. 
Rajni Kothari, a widely respected social 
scientist, is worried that the middle class 
is dangerously insensitive to the desper- 
ately poor. Says he: “There is a disturbing 
decline in compassion, in charity, in pity.” 

The consumer big bang was detonat- 
ed in 1982 with the advent of color TV, 
but really took off in 1984 when Doordar- 
shan, the monopoly state television com- 
pany, began allowing advertisers to spon- 
sor shows. Over the next five years, the 
advertising revenues at Doordarshan 
jumped more than tenfold. Top-rated 
shows exposed tens of millions of slum 
dwellers and villagers, as well as civil ser- 
vants and professionals, to the blandish- 
ments of housewives, models and chil- 
dren. A surge in foreign travel and the 
arrival of the video revolution further 
whetted appetites for consumer goods 

Asa result, domestic manufacturing is 
soaring. From 1982 to 1988, color televi- 
sion production jumped from 70,000 units 





a year to 1.3 million, while the output of 
black-and-white sets increased almost 
eightfold, to 4.4 million. Refrigerator and 
car production has also mushroomed, 
softening Indian resistance to borrowing. 
That means boom times ahead for a fledg- 
ling consumer finance business that, ac- 
cording to J. Rao, Citibank’s chief execu- 
tive officer in India, has skyrocketed from 
zero to $1 billion in just three years. 

The rush to buy is rooted in the new 
middle class’s love of ostentation. Many 
Indians consider those Punjabis who are 
most at home in Delhi to be particularly 
brash entrepreneurs and deride the type 
as the “puppy,” for “prosperous urban 
Punjabi who is young.” But where the 
consumer itch is involved, even ordinary 
Indians are not above one-upmanship. 
Onida, a television manufacturer, runs a 
national ad campaign with the slogan, 
“Neighbor's envy, owner's pride.” 


he pursuit of a middle-class life-style 
is swiftly altering Indian society. 


While most marriages are still ar- 
ranged, restrictions of caste compatibility 
are giving way to considerations of money. 
Marriage advertisements in newspapers 
often contain the phrase “caste no bar.” 
Even more dramatic is the emergence of 
the working wife, once regarded by the 
middle class as a sign that her husband 
could not support his family. Today, says 
Medha Damle, manager of a Bombay mat- 
rimonial bureau, “99% of the men who ap- 
ply want working girls. Most prefer girls 
with bank jobs, so [they] can get loans.” 

Like their yuppie cousins in the West, 








Indian puppy couples are finding that the 
dual-income household can prove costly. 
Headlines in the newsmagazine India To- 
day document the challenges: THE INDIAN 
MALE: MID-LIFE BLUES; MARRIED WOMEN: 
CHANGING SEXUALITY; DIVORCE: GET- 
TING COMMON. The last reflects the clash 
of expectations in marriages in which the 
woman is now educated, assertive and in- 
dependent. While a typical middle-class 
man wants a well-educated mate who 
works, he still expects his wife to run the 
house, look after the children and cater to 
his needs—all without benefit of servants, 
who have become too expensive. Not un- 
expectedly, women find such demands un- 
reasonable, and their quiet revolt is boost- 
ing the divorce rate. 

Middle-class angst, however, pales 
beside the miseries of India’s poor. Free 
marketers argue that if economic growth 
reaches 7% or more, the “trickle down” 
will benefit the poor far faster than did 
four decades of socialist central planning. 
In the meantime, India remains divided 
between the barely subsisting poor and 
the consumer-happy middle class. 

An enormous national effort is neces- 
sary to reconcile those two worlds. The 
challenge for New Delhi is to provide edu- 
cation, health care and job opportunities to 
the poor, so they too can participate in In- 
dia’s revolution before resentment erupts 
among the have-nots. “You can view these 
changes as a great success,” says an econo- 
mist close to the Prime Minister's office, 
“or as the seed of a tremendous explosion.” 
He adds, “I see both.” |—Withreporting by 
Anita Pratap/New Delhi and Amrita Shah/Bombay 











Condos and Private Schools 


n 1984 architects Trilochan and Anju Chhaya secured a 

loan to buy a beachfront flat in Versova, a Bombay suburb 
of modestly priced properties. Since then real estate has 
boomed in Versova, surrounding the Chhayas with high-rise 
condominiums, restaurants, beauty parlors, liquor stores and 
video libraries. The Chhayas have had no problem keeping 
up with their neighbors, most of them professionals. They 
now run their own architectural firm, and their ten-year-old 
son attends the area’s most expensive private school. 
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Spit and Polish 


ne of the humble pleasures of Indian village life is pan, a 

homemade blend of areca nut and tobacco wrapped in a 
betel leaf that is chewed for its flavor and then spit out. But in 
big, busy New Delhi, no one has time to make pan any- 
more—except people like Surender Kumar Jain, 38, the 
married father of three. A decade ago, Jain made $177 a 
month; now he sells 300 pans a day and takes home $600 a 
month. Jain has graduated from a bicycle to a $6,000 Fiat 
His dream: to own a restaurant. 

















World Notes 





Judgment 
On Katyn 


The black marble monument 
stands in a grove in the Katyn 
Forest outside Smolensk, a me- 
morial to the more than 4,000 
Polish officers massacred at 
that spot during World War IT 
But the dedication etched in 
the marble tells a lie that 
mocks the very lives it memo- 
rializes: “To the victims of Fas- 
cism—the Polish officers shot 
by the Hitlerites.” 

For almost 50 years, the 
Soviets have blamed the Ger- 
mans for the Katyn massacre, 
despite evidence pointing un- 
mistakably to Stalin’s secret 
police, the NKVD. Last week a 
prominent American 
rendered his own verdict. At 
the foot of the monument, he 
placed a bouquet of red roses 
bearing a handwritten mes- 


VISILOr 


sage penned in both Polish and 
English 


“For the victims of 


A poignant memorial “for the victims of Stalin and the NKVD” 


Stalin and the NKVD. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski.” 

The visit by the Polish- 
born former U.S. National Se- 
curity Adviser was timely 
Two years ago, Mikhail Gor- 
bachev established a joint So- 
viet-Polish commission whose 
mandate included the reopen- 
ing of the Katyn case. Since 
then, the Soviets have delayed 
a formal verdict. But officials, 
eager to clear the air before 








AU.N. soldier listens in on radio traffic 


NAMIBIA 
Disinformation 
Or Hoax? 


Elections for an independent 
Namibia were less than a week 
away when South Africa 
which has controlled the coun- 
try for 74 years, called foul 
Pretoria dramatically claimed 
that hundreds of Marxist 
SWAPO guerrillas were infil- 
trating illegally into the coun- 
try, posing a serious threat toa 
free and fair vote. Claiming to 
have “monitored” internal 
messages from a United Na- 
group the 





tions supervising 


election, South Africa suggest- 
ed that the unit was reluctant 
to act against SWAPO. Vowing 
to “take whatever steps would 
be required,” South Africa put 
its Own troops on alert 

U.N. officials denounced 
the supposed intercepts as 
fakes, and peacekeepers in Na- 
mibia reported that the country 
was “exceptionally calm 
South Africa’s actions ap- 
peared to be a last pre-election 
blast against SWAPO, which is 
favored to win and installa left- 
ist government on South Afri- 
ca’s border. Pretoria retreated 
by week’s end, saying it might 
have fallen for a hoax & 











Polish Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki's arrival in Mos- 
cow later this month, want to 
hasten a judgment. Applaud- 
ing Gorbachev for making a 
“historic break with Stalin- 
ism,” Brzezinski offered a face- 
saving way out. “Many Soviet 
people were also victims of Sta- 
linism,”’ he said. “So the ac- 
knowledgment of these crimes 
should lead to reconciliation, 
not to hatred.” a 


NUTRITION 


Man Wants 
To Bite Dog 


Want canine with your kim- 
chi? You bet, said 61% of Kore- 
an men polled on whether they 
ate dogmeat. That’s a problem, 
though: during the Seoul Olym- 
pics last year, the government 
cleared dogmeat sellers out of 
downtown and implored peo- 
ple to refrain from feasting on 
Fido. The campaign was aimed 
mainly at polishing Korea’s 
image among visiting foreign- 
ers but also reflected unease 
among some Officials that dog 
eating was déclassé for a world- 
class country 

But Koreans refuse to give 
up the practice. Nearly 82% of 
those surveyed oppose the 
save-the-dog campaign. Dog- 
meat is widely thought to have 
aphrodisiac powers, which 
may explain why it is prized by 
the older generation: 61% of 
those in their 40s admit to eat- 
ing it, vs. 28% in their 20s. A 
health official said the govern- 
ment still discouraged eating 
dogmeat, but was planning no 
renewed crackdown of 











BRAZIL 
Now, He-e-re’s 
Silvio! 


Talk about timing. With presi- 
dential elections just two 
weeks away, Silvio Santos, 58, 
one of Brazil's most popular 
television variety-show hosts, 
last week proclaimed himself a 
candidate. The startling an- 
nouncement might have 
seemed laughable—were San- 
tos’ challenge not so serious to 
the three leading contenders. If 
none of the candidates gets an 
absolute majority, the two 
leading candidates go forward 
from the first round of ballot- 
ing on Nov. 15 to the runoff 
vote on Dec. 17. Within two 
days of Santos’ announcement, 
newspaper polls showed the 
upstart candidate alternately 
in first and second place 
meaning he has a shot at mak- 
ing the final cut 

Still, Santos faces an uphill 
battle. His candidacy first 
must receive official confirma- 
tion by the Superior Electoral 
Tribunal. Even if Santos is al- 
lowed to run, his name will not 
appear on the ballot. He must 
educate Brazilian voters to 
mark the box labeled Ar- 
mando Corréa, an evangelist 
who stepped aside for Santos 
as the candidate of the tiny | 
Municipalist Party, which 
fields many evangelist candi- 
dates. That may prove a diffi- 
cult lesson to teach in a coun- 
try with a high degree of 
illiteracy cl 
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A Soldier 
Talks 
Peace 


Marshal SERGE! AKHROMEYEV, 
Gorbachev’s top military adviser, 
speaks frankly about his nation’s 
troubles and signals a desire for an 
even faster pace toward disarmament 





BY JOHN KOHAN AND KARSTEN PRAGER 


Q. in 1988 you sat in the cockpit of an American B-1 bomber, 
and this summer Admiral William Crowe [the recently retired 
Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff] was on a Soviet nucle- 
ar submarine. Five years ago, that would have been unthinkable. 
Are you astonished at what has happened in such a short time? 
A. 1 wouldn’t say so. In 1986 the Soviet Union outlined and 
defined the main principles of its foreign policy: demilitari- 
zation, the absence of force in relations between states, and 
democratization. Ideology should not influence an im- 
provement or a worsening in relations between states. We 
started to put these principles into practice. This was no- 
ticed in the U.S. Americans are pragmatic. They never be- 
lieve words, only deeds. 





Q. The West has responded coolly to President Gorbachev's 
Oct. 26 proposal in Finland to remove nuclear-armed submarines 
from the Baltic Sea. Are you worried about making too many uni- 
lateral concessions and not getting enough in return? 

A. Someone had to be the first to start things going. When 
the US. rejected negotiations on naval forces, the Soviet 
Union made a big concession and said it was willing to wait 
and hold negotiations on strategic weapons and armed 
forces in Europe. Little is said about this nowadays, but it 
gave a major impetus to the negotiations. If you consider 
this to be a concession, it was, but if it were not for this con- 
cession we would still be marching in place. 

But this doesn’t imply that the Soviet Union has 
dropped the idea of negotiations about naval forces. Today 
we say that the time has come. Maybe not tomorrow but, 
within a month, three months or half a year’s time, we 
should begin. It was no coincidence that President Gorba- 
chev raised that issue [in Finland]. The world press has not 
mentioned this. There has been no reaction. 


Q. Perhaps we missed the signal? 
A. No, there are people in the U.S. who ought to know and 
do know. Many hours of our talks with Admiral Crowe were 











devoted to this topic. Quite recently the U.S. Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral Carlisle Trost said that everything 
should be done to keep the naval problem secondary. He 
doesn’t want these negotiations, and he is not the only one. 
As for other concessions, they were made on both sides. If 
someone believes that we are eliminating more intermedi- 
ate-range missiles than the U.S. and that this is a defeat for 
the Soviet Union, let them. We do not consider that we have 
lost anything from the point of view of security. We have no 
intention of riding side by side, as in a horse race. If we see 
goodwill on our partner's side, we take this into consider- 
ation, but we believe that we are doing a lot, not less than the 
US., to guarantee the success of negotiations. 


Q. Do you see a time when there will be no Warsaw Pact and 
no NATO? 
A. We and our allies are ready to sit down today and negoti- 
e the simultaneous disbanding at least of the military as- 
pects of the blocs. That might result in some destabilization, 
because the world has been structured on the basis of these 
two blocs, but we are ready. Your Secretary of Defense said in 
Portugal that it shouldn't be done, so it doesn’t depend on us. 


Q. What about foreign bases? 

A. That is a painful matter. I always have this map with 
me. [He shows map with U.S. bases encircling the Soviet 
Union.] This is the way the U.S. has surrounded the Soviet 
Union; more than half a million American troops and air- 
craft are deployed there. The system was shaped at the end 
of the 1940s and 1950s and has its own history, but nowa- 
days there are no grounds to have bases that threaten us. It 
is time that the U.S. think it over. In a number of countries, 
troops are deployed because of the results of World War IT. 
We should agree to withdraw them. In Europe, that applies 
not only to the armed forces of the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union but to all states that have troops on foreign territory. 
Step by step, all should be withdrawn. 


Q. How do you summarize the East-West equation? 

A. There is more trust between our countries, but unfortu- 
nately we haven’t fully eliminated the mistrust. That is not 
surprising because in four years’ time you cannot pull down 
mistrust built up over 40 years. As a Soviet military man, I 
am concerned by some actions of the U.S. I am saying this 
not to offend anyone but so that the American public will 
know. First, the U.S. and NATO are still pursuing a posi- 
tion-of-strength policy toward the Soviet Union and the 
Warsaw Pact. We have elaborated a new defensive doc- 
trine and put it into practice. We are unilaterally reducing 
our armed forces by 500,000 and have reduced them by 
220,000 already. But the U.S. and NATO have not intro- 
duced a new doctrine. They are still guided by flexible re- 
sponse and nuclear deterrence. Why aren't they changing 
their doctrine? That causes mistrust here. 


Q. Are you saying. . .? 

A. If you want me to be frank, there is a view that the U.S. 
hopes to exploit our domestic difficulties and force unilat- 
eral concessions from us. But if there are such hopes, they 
are deeply wrong, because where the interests of Soviet se- 
curity are concerned, no matter how big our internal diffi- 
culties might be, we will make no concessions at the ex- 
pense of our national security. 
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“In a number of 
countries, 
troops are 
deployed 
because of the 
results of 
World War Il. 
We should 
agree to 
withdraw them 
... Step by 
step, all should 
be withdrawn.” 





Q. But aren’t people everywhere genuinely interested in chang- 
ing things? 

A. When it concerns people, that is so. I have noticed this 
about Americans, and you have probably noticed this here. 
But as for politicians, unfortunately, it is not always so, and 
I am not saying that just about Americans. 


Q. Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze has described the So- 
viet involvement in Afghanistan as illegal and immoral. Similar 
things were said in the U.S. about the American involvement in 
Viet Nam, and this had a demoralizing effect on the U.S. military 
for many years. What impact do you see on the Soviet military? 

A. You are not entirely correct in quoting Shevardnadze. 
He said that the fact of deploying armed forces in Af- 
ghanistan was in violation of Soviet laws, and it really 
was a violation of international law. I have my opinion 
about whether this was immoral or not—this is a sepa- 
rate topic. Why did it happen? It was certainly the 
wrong decision. The Soviet Union was never planning to 
solve the Afghanistan problem with the help of its 
armed forces. It was fantasy to think that a military so- 
lution could be achieved by deploying a contingent of 
100,000 in a mountainous country with a territory of 
652,200 sq. km [251,800 sq. mi.]. It was obvious at first 
glance to military and political leaders that the task was 
to support the Afghanistan regime. But every action fol- 
lows its own rules. It is easy to deploy forces, but objec- 
tive realities then compel you to take other decisions. 
From this point of view, the armed forces were pushed 
into participating in long-term military activities, and, of 





) Reed. 


course, we could see that there was no prospect of a mil- 
itary solution. There were political reasons too, but that 
was a major reason that our troops were withdrawn. 


Q. Will the experience of Afghanistan leave a scar on the 
military? 

A. It is obvious that there is a scar on the body of our soci- 
ety. Our people condemn the fact that we deployed forces 
in Afghanistan. They believe it was wrong. But it has also 
scarred those who participated in the war, especially the 
young, demobilized from the army. Many say they will nev- 
er be themselves again. I also participated in the war and 
was there for 24 years. I was an older soldier who could en- 
dure the scars, but the effect on the young was different. 


Q. Will the Soviet Union build a monument to those who died in 
Afghanistan, like the monument for the Viet Nam War dead in 
Washington? 

A. I think it would be just and right. It took some time in 
the U.S. to build this monument and do justice to those 
killed in action. I believe that after some time we will have 
a monument too. 


Q. Whenever governments take money from the military, there is 
always grumbling. What President Gorbachev is proposing, with 
your support, is a drawdown of the military. Will the armed forces be 
happy about having some of their toys taken away? 

A. Whether the US. defense budget is $299 billion or $320 
billion, it would have no effect on the standard of living of the 
American people. But in our conditions, an increase or de- 
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crease of the military budget by 6 billion or 7 billion rubles 
has a direct influence on the material well-being of the peo- 
ple. Any cut in the military budget makes it possible to come 
more quickly out of our difficulties. The military is well 
aware of that. We are keeping the minimum required for 
maintaining the armed forces in a state of readiness to rebuff 
a possible aggressor. When the situation in the country is 
hard, everyone should do some belt tightening. 


Q. Have you ever considered abolishing the draft and going to 
a volunteer army? 

A. The US. should thank God for its geographical posi- 
tion. Such threatening neighbors it has—Canada and 
Mexico! Don’t print that. I don’t want to offend the Cana- 
dians and Mexicans. The point is that Americans are liv- 
ing in safety. Except for nuclear weapons, an enemy can- 
not reach the U.S. Our political and geographical 
situation is completely different. We are located between 
Europe and Asia and are encircled by American bases. 
No matter what conflict might arise in the world, the U.S. 
can quite easily deploy its armed forces without rushing. 
No such thing for us. If the situation became serious, we 
would be forced to change to wartime 
organization quickly. That is why we 
need to have very well-trained reserves 
and armed forces organized on the ba- 
sis of the draft. 


Q. What is the impact of events in Eastern 
Europe—the changes in Poland, Hungary 
and East Germany—on Soviet military 
thinking? 

A. We proceed from the position that 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
is based on demilitarization. The use of 
force is ruled out, except when some- 
one confronts the Soviet Union from a 
position of strength. Some Soviets may 
approve of the changes in Hungary 
and Poland, others not. That’s their 
opinion. Our policy is such that we are not interfering in 
these internal processes. 


Q. Let us put it this way. If the U.S., as you say, pursues a poli- 
cy of strength and, at the same time, key Warsaw Pact mem- 
bers are changing their view of the world, including their rela- 
tionship to the Soviet Union, that must have some impact on 
military thinking? 

A. You are posing a hypothetical question. As of now this 
has not happened. In Poland and Hungary certain inter- 
nal processes are going on, but these countries have made 
clear that they will remain members of the Warsaw Pact, 
with all their obligations. We have dropped the idea of at- 
taching ideology to international relations. Hungary and 
Poland are members of the alliance because it meets their 
national interests. 


Q. There was obviously a lot of concern about the military's 
role in suppressing the demonstrations in Tbilisi last April [in 
which 20 people were killed]. An inquiry, which was published 
in the Georgian press, has some very critical things to say 
about the military leadership. What should be the role of the 
army in preserving order in the country? 

A. How the troops were deployed in Tbilisi was the deci- 











sion of the Georgian government. It was not the decision 
of the military. It is, of course, another matter that every- 
thing ended so badly. But there are other areas, like Azer- 
baijan, where the armed forces are preventing events that 
result in bloodshed and are keeping order. What hap- 
pened in Georgia was a single incident. A painful event. 
But it did not happen at the initiative of the military. Our 
government learned a lesson: our armed forces do not 
participate in such events now, and local governments 
have no right to give them orders. 


Q. So the orders come from Moscow? 

A. Yes. When it was necessary to deploy the military, for 
example, to guard the railway between Azerbaijan and 
Armenia, the Supreme Soviet voted for it. 


Q. Since you are now a People’s Deputy, a political topic: after 
a life of discipline, you are a member of a parliament, where dis- 
cipline is not the word to describe what goes on. 

A. I fully accept that this parliament is the supreme 
body of state power. There is no other body in this 
country that can make major decisions on domestic 
and foreign policy. Our military, by 
the way, especially the command, is 
very disciplined and brought up in a 
spirit of respect for the bodies of 
power in this country. In the US., 
there are many who underestimate 
this factor and think that in the Sovi- 
et Union the highest military com- 
mand can get its own way on major 
matters. This is absolutely out of the 
question. Your estimation of your 
own military would be no different. 
It acts in a spirit of respect toward 
the President and Congress. 


Q. And the Soviet parliament? 

A. It is, as I said, the supreme body of 
power. It is quite another question 
whether it is fully ready to carry out all its functions. 
There are many Deputies who do not have enough 
knowledge, experience, patience and even mutual re- 
spect. But it will come. With every passing month, the sit- 
uation becomes more normal and settled. We have to 
learn behavior that corresponds to the importance of this 
body. 


Q. Do you enjoy being a member of parliament more than being 
a marshal? 

A. [Laughing.] 1 am already of such an age and posi- 
tion that knowing my duties—any duties—I try to car- 
ry them out. That is what I enjoy. It was time for me 
to leave active military service. The military should 
have an age limit, and, understanding that very well, I 


gave up my post. 


Q. But you still wear a military uniform? 
A. I’ve been wearing it for 50 years. How can I take it off? 


Q. We wouldn't suggest it. It’s a good-looking uniform, partic- 
ularly all those ribbons. 

A. I don’t wear it because it looks impressive. Somehow it 
feels like my skin, and I can’t remove that. o 
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IT’S HERE 
THE RIDE — LIFE! 

























RIDE THROUGH THE 


HUMAN BODY IN 
EPCOT CENTER’S 
SPECTACULAR, NEW 


WONDERS OF LIFE PAVILION! 


Announcing another Disney first! 
Body Wars! The ultimate fantasy. A thrill ride that 
shrinks you to the size of a blood cell, then os som you 
into the human body for a 
breathtaking jaunt through 
the heart, lungs and brain. 
The feature attraction in 
Epcot Center's new Wonders 
of Life pavilion, Body Wars 
owes its existence to an in- 
genious meld of space-age 
advancements in thrill ride 
technology. It's an unforget- 
tably moving experience, 
screaming with roller 
coaster-like excitement and unexpected turns for the worse. 
It's Body Wars, the ride of your life! And it’s only at Walt 
Disney World Epcot Center. 





Walt [isney World: 


© The Wet Deney Company 





thrill-ride . Body Wars 
lakes you into p byenenatr ry Jor the ride of 
your life! 
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EXPERIENCE THE MIRACLES, 
MYSTERIES AND JOYS OF LIFE. 
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COME WISH UPON 
THE STARS! 


There are now three theme parks at the Walt Disney 
World Resort. The Magic Kingdom. Epcot Center. And the 
fabulous, new Disney-MGM 
Studios Theme Park. Here 
you'll visit an active Disney 
animation studio. Watch 
Indiana Jones re-create his 
spectacular stunts. Follow 
the Yellow Brick Road. See 
a famous star! Learn how 
we shrunk the kids. Get caught in a catastrophic deluge. 
Stroll Hollywood Boulevard. And, well, you'll just have to 
come experience the most exciting Disney day of all! 

The Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park. 


Walt |*isney World. 


Legendary stars, George Burns and Bob Hope, “gave a hand” to the 
Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park at the grand opening in 1989. 


Vanna White appears at the Dimey i 
MGM Studios in January 1990. 


ss : . 
Watch out for the terrible Alien in The Great Movie Ride, a 
spectacular Studios attraction 








IT’S EVEN MORE MAGICAL 
IN A DISNEY RESORT. 


Disney now offers seven themed resorts. 
The advantages? Our guests can yuk it up over 
breakfast with Mickey 
and Goofy. Catch the 
monorail in their hotel 
lobby. Play on Disney's 
three golf courses and 
beautiful beaches. And 
just enjoy the magic. 
Most of our resorts 
still have rooms avail- 
able during the fall. But 
since we're out of room 
here, you'll have to call us for more information 
or reservations. Or call your travel agent. 


Disney's Contemporary Resort 


1-407-W-DISNEY 


Disney's Fort Wilderness Resort and Campground 
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ATTACK 





FEEL THE 
THROB OF THE 
AORTA ! 


GET SUCKED 
INTO AN 


AIR SAC... 




















. IN THE NEW MET LIFE 
PAVILION AT THE WALT DISNEY 
WORLD” EPCOT CENTER. 


THE SPECTACULAR, EDUCATIONAL WONDERS OF 
LIFE PAVILION /S DEVOTED TO DRAMATIZING THE 


INTRICACIES OF THE HUMAN BODY. ZOOM 





, 
THROUGH VEINS AND ARTERIES IN THE mC eee 
EPCOT CENTER” THRILL RIDE, 5.” COMPARE 
YOUR SWING WITH A FAMOUS u PRO IN 
COACH'S CORNER FIND OUT HOW YOUR SENSES WORK 
AT | ” ANALYZE YOUR DIET AND EXER - 
CISE HABITS eS WITHTHE MET LIFESTYLE REVUE. 
ee 
GET ANO LEARN THE IMPORTANCE 


OF EXERCISE AND FITNESS. IT'S FUN 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. DON'T MISS IT! 











WIN A FREE VACATION FROM MET LIFE, 


AND EXPERIENCE THE WONDERS OF LIFE PAVILION, 


You've read all about it. Now see what it's all about—on an all-expense- 
paid vacation to the Walt Disney World® Resort, including a personal VIP tour 
of the Met Life Pavilion, Wonders of Life. Just mail in the coupon below, and 
you could win one of these exciting prizes. 


Rear ee eee eas sont Florida. Includes 
accommodations, and admission toThe Walt 


deluxe hotel 
Disney World Epcot Center, Magic Kingdom and the new Disney-MGM Studios ~ 
Theme Park. ~<a 


10 SECOND PRIZES: A four-day family vacation to Orlando, includes airfare, 
a admission. 


500 THIRD PRIZES: “The Official Guide to Walt Disney World?” A compre- 
hensive gu on how to get there, when to go, where to stay, what it will 
cost, how to see and do it all. 







MET LIFE “WONDERS OF LIFE” SWEEPSTAKES 
OFFICIAL RULES—NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 
Mticial Entry Form or 3° x ty e@ and ad 
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The Chernobyl Cover-Up 





Are Soviet officials still concealing the truth about the disaster? 


he Soviet government’s first reaction 

to the 1986 catastrophe at the Cher- 
nobyl nuclear plant was to hide it from 
the world. Only when confronted with ir- 
refutable evidence did officials admit that 
one of the plant’s reactors had exploded, 
releasing a radioactive cloud that spread 
over the country and across Europe. 

But some Soviet politicians and scien- 
tists now claim that a cover-up is still go- 
ing on. They charge that 1) the accident 
released at least 20 times more radiation 
than the government has admitted, 2) 
Communist officials failed to evacuate 
nearby towns and cities right away, al- 
though they knew of the danger, and 3) 
the Soviet nuclear establishment had 
known that the Chernobyl! design was un- 
safe. “I believe we must launch an investi- 
gation and learn who was responsible,” 
says Alexei Yablokov, deputy chairman 
of the Committee on Ecology and the Ra- 
tional Use of Natural Resources in the 
Congress of People’s Deputies, the new 
Soviet legislature. 

Allegations of a continuing Cherno- 
byl cover-up have been quietly circulating 
in the Soviet Union for some time. But the 
scandal has now broken into the open, 
thanks to an article in the Moscow News, 
an outspoken (since gilasnost) weekly 
newspaper. Under the headline THE BIG 
LIE, the paper reported on a round-table 
discussion it had organized on the Cher- 
noby! issue. The party officials, journalists 
and lawmakers who took part recited a 
litany of accusations against such promi- 
nent citizens as former Ukrainian party 
boss Vladimir Shcherbitsky; Yevgeni 

Chazov, the Soviet Minister of Health; 








Anatoli Aleksandrov, former head of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences; and Yuri Iz- 
rael, chairman of the State Committee on 
Hydrometeorology. 

Much of what the critics say is based 
on secret documents and firsthand expe- 
rience, and will be hard for the govern- 
ment to refute. People’s Deputy Yuri 
Voronezhtsev, from Byelorussia, near 
Chernobyl, says medical records contra- 
dict the official claim that iodine was 
given to all of those exposed to radiation 
in order to prevent the absorption of ra- 
dioactive iodine by the thyroid gland. 
Another Byelorussian, writer Ales Ada- 
movich, says local officials ignored the 
appeals of a physicist to evacuate the 
area until he showed them that party 
headquarters itself 
was contaminated. 

Another legisla- 
tor, Yuri Shcherbak, 
notes that the decision 
to evacuate residents 





SLOW REACTIONS 


The chronology, according to experts 
quoted in Moscow News: 


district, 68 km (42 miles) from the reactor, 
according to local party official Valentin 
Budko, “the evacuation of children was 
finished only on June 7. Little wonder 
that there are so many sick children in our 
district, especially those with hyperplasia 
of the thyroid gland.” This and other radi- 
ation-related disorders, like leukemia, 
have allegedly been misreported as more 
innocent sounding conditions. 

The mismanagement, moreover, 
started long before the Chernobyl acci- 
dent itself, claims Shcherbak. The reac- 
tor’s safety system, approved by former 
Academy of Sciences head Aleksandrov, 
had design flaws, and, says Shcherbak, a 
near accident at a similar reactor in 1976 
was hushed up. Most disturbing is the 
contention that safety violations are still 
going on. Budko and journalist Vladimir 
Kolinko, for example, say that food 
grown in contaminated soil is still being 
distributed to children, among others. 
And last week Komsomolskaya Pravda, a 
Moscow daily, published a story by Vladi- 
mir Lipsky, president of the Byelorussian 
branch of the Soviet Children’s Fund, 
charging that infant disease is on the 
rise and that officials have authorized 
construction of 43 kindergartens in af- 
fected areas. 

At least one accusation —that the ac- 
cident released | billion or more curies of 
radiation, rather than the reported figure 
of 50 million to 80 million—is denied by 
the authorities. Says Nikolai Steinberg, 
former chief engineer of the Chernoby] 
reactor and now deputy chairman of the 
State Committee on the Safety of Nuclear 
Industry: “We're not the only ones who | 
came up with that figure. International 
scientists were involved as well.” U.S. ex- 
perts support the lower estimate. None- 
theless, Yablokov and other deputies have 
demanded that the Chernobyl installa- 
tion, which is still operating, be closed 
down completely. 

The Soviets who 
are complaining have 
a clear political bias. 
Virtually all of their 
targets are thought to 


of the town of Cherno- APRIL 26, 1986 be enemies of Mikhail 
byl, which is just 14 Meltdown at Chernobyl! Gorbachev's program 
km (9 miles) from the of restructuring soci- 
plant, was not made MAY 1 ety, while the accusers 
until May 2, six days The May Day parade in nearby are mostly progres- 
after the accident. By Kiev goes on as scheduled, even sives. If Gorbachev 
‘April 30. h di- though radiation has reached ey = a4 

pril 30, he says, radi dangerous levels ants to remove ac 
ation in nearby Kiev cused officials from 
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risen to 100 times safe Adecision to evacuate the Chernobyl ing scandal could 
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Dear Mr. Lacocca, 
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Tritium Puzzle 


An H-bomb ingredient is gone, 
and no one knows where 


he mystery was great enough to dis- 

turb even the most jaded cold war- 
rior. Somewhere between Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and two manufacturers in Eng- 
land, a total of five grams (0.175 02.) of ra- 
dioactive tritium had vanished without a 
trace. What made the disappearance es- 
pecially alarming was that the quantity of 
tritium involved was sufficient, when 
combined with other ingredients, to build 
a small nuclear weapon. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy, sensitive to the dangers 
of nuclear proliferation, last July halted 
US. sales of the gas and moved quickly to 





explain the losses and assure the public 
that the missing tritium had not ended up 
in the hands ofa terrorist state. 

A little too quickly, it seems. Accord- 
ing to a report by the Energy Depart- 
ment’s inspector general made public last 
week, the DOE not only failed to locate the 
missing tritium but never adequately ad- 
dressed the possibility that the gas was 
stolen. In a sharply worded statement 
that raises questions about what exactly 
the Government has been doing for the 
past five months, the inspector general 
said that earlier explanations attributing 
the losses to procedural errors or mis- 
measurements were based more on “spec- 
ulation than fact.” More than a year after 
the first shortfalls occurred, the report 
charges. “basic questions concerning [the] 
discrepancies remain unresolved.” 

Tritium, an isotope of hydrogen that 














Science 





contains two neutrons and a proton in its 
nucleus, occurs naturally in minute quan- 
tities in raindrops and groundwater. But 
the radioactive gas took on strategic im- 
portance in 1952, when the U.S. exploded 
its first hydrogen bomb. That explosion 
demonstrated the destructive force that 
can be released when tritium fuses with 
deuterium, another hydrogen isotope, to 
yield helium and a burst of nuclear ener- 
gy. Today, tritium is used both to en- 
hance the power of atom bombs and in 
the trigger mechanism of the far more de- 
structive H-bomb. Because it decays at 
the rate of 5.5% a year, the gas must 
be regularly replenished if atomic weap- 
ons are to maintain their full explosive 
potential. 

Until recently, it was the problem of 
tritium replenishment that concerned 
most nuclear experts. Last year the DOE 
was forced to shut down its only source of 
tritium, the aging Savannah 
River nuclear weapons plant 
in South Carolina, when the 
reactors there developed 
cracks and other safety prob- 
lems. The risk that the U.S.’s 
nuclear arsenal might soon 
run out of gas provoked long 
and acrimonious debates in 
Congress. In the midst of that 
controversy word came that 
the DOE had been making 
millions of dollars a year by 
selling surplus tritium over- 
seas. Some of the gas, it was 
revealed, had vanished while 
being shipped to British light- 
ing manufacturers. 

The tritium in question 
followed a circuitous route 
that began at the Savannah 
River weapons plant. The 
vast majority of the plant’s tri- 
tium output was purified and 
stored for use in nuclear war- 
heads. But some 300 grams (10.5 072.) a 
year was sent to Oak Ridge, where it was 
packaged in uranium sponge and sold for 
commercial use—primarily as a radio- 
active marker in biological research or as 
a source of light in everything from air- 
port runways to luminous watch dials. 
The apparent losses were discovered 
when customers complained of discrep- 
ancies between the amount of tritium os- 
tensibly exported and the amount that 
was actually received. 

Three separate investigations were 
launched to explain the discrepancies, but 
according to the inspector general’s report, 
none of the probes seriously pursued the 
possibility of illegal diversion. Experts say 
that although the material was packed in 
sealed containers, it was sent by commer- 
cial carrier and did not receive the special 
safeguards used for shipments of plutoni- 
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um or enriched uranium. Last week’s re- 
port urged a fresh investigation and a 
tightening of procedures. Critics welcomed 
the recommendations but wondered why 
they came so late. Asked Congressman 
Edward Markey of Massachusetts, who re- 
leased the report to the press: “Do we have 
to wait until Pakistan, Libya or South Afri- 
ca announce they have got an H-bomb 
before we start taking the risk of diversion 
seriously?” — By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Seema Paul/Washington 


Oldest Dinosaur 


A stunning discovery provides 
clues to the course of evolution 


magine a monster with the teeth of a 

shark, the talons of an eagle, the neck of 
an antelope and the hindquarters ofan os- 
trich. A mythological chimera? Not at all. 
“T stepped down into this gulch,” recounts 
University of Chicago paleontologist Paul 
Sereno, “took 25 steps and screamed.” Di- 
rectly ahead, atop a sandstone knoll, lay 
the full skeleton ofa 2-meter-long (about 6 
ft.) carnivore. It proved to be the most an- 
cient dinosaur discovered to date. 

Last week, at the meeting of the Soci- 
ety of Vertebrate Paleontologists in Aus- 
tin, Sereno for the first time revealed de- 
tails of the find, made last year by a joint 
U.S.-Argentine expedition. The dinosaur 
was named Herrerasaurus, after Victor- 
ino Herrera, the goat farmer who first led 
scientists to the area in northwestern Ar- 
gentina where the bones were found. 
Smaller than Apatosaurus and less fear- 
some than Tyrannosaurus, this dinosaur 
flourished 230 million years ago during 
the unique period when most of the 
earth’s landmasses were gathered into a 
single supercontinent, now called Pangea. 
Until the most recent find, only a smatter- 
ing of Herrerasaurus bones had been un- 
earthed. Now scientists will be able to 
look over the complete skeleton for im- 
portant evolutionary clues. While Herrer- 
asaurus is not the long sought common 
ancestor of all dinosaurs, notes Sereno, 
“it’s close—and maybe it’s as close as we 
will ever get.” a 











Herrerasaurus measured at least 2 meters (6 
ft.) long and weighed 130 kg (about 300 Ibs.) 
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The Deadliest Beat 


For Colombian journalists, covering the drug story can be fatal 





J orge Enrique Pulido, 44, producer of 
the Bogota TV news show Mundo Vi- 
sion, and anchorwoman Ximena Godoy, 
20, had just finished a Sunday broadcast. 
As Pulido halted his cream Renault sedan 
at a stoplight two blocks from the govern- 
ment-owned Inravision studios, a man 
waiting on a red Suzuki motorcyle dis- 
mounted and opened fire. Bullets from a 9- 
mm Ingram submachine gun hit Pulido in 
the throat and shoulder and struck Godoy 
in the leg. The gunman and an accomplice 
sped off on the motorcycle, as a passerby 
drove the victims to the hospital. By week’s 
end Godoy was in stable condition, but Pu- 
lido, who lost a lung and suffered heart 
damage, remained on the critical list. 

They became at least the 86th and 
87th Colombian journalists to be killed or 
wounded in this decade—and the ninth 
and tenth known victims since the co- 
caine cartels vowed retaliation last Au- 
gust against “journalists who have at- 
tacked and abused us.” Although drug 
lords have also menaced judges, law-en- 
forcement officials and industrialists, they 
have hit news organizations with special 
savagery. Pulido, in fact, escaped injury in 
an explosion at his headquarters in June. 
When he was struck down last week, the 
| national newspaper El Tiempo editorial- 
ized that the attack was probably a pun- 
ishment for his years of unrelenting strug- 
gle against organized crime. 

The precise toll exacted by the drug 
lords is hard to certify: Colombian journal- 
ists are also targeted by leftist guerrillas 
and rightist death squads. In a new report 
| titled “Murder: The Ultimate Censor- 
_ Ship,” the Inter Ameri- 
- can Press Association 
= notes, “Nowhere is this 
struggle between the 
2 forces of darkness and 
the forces of light more 
clearly drawn than in 
Colombia.” Some of the 
country’s ablest report- 
ers have fled into exile 
or gone into hiding, 
their voices effectively 
silenced. Others admit 
their news judgment has 
been affected. 

Those who continue the struggle have 
been driven to such expedients as elimi- 
nating bylines on drug stories. For five 
months several news outlets ran the same 
coverage, word for word, on drug-related 
topics, so no one organization would be 
the focus of wrath. But the agreement fell 
apart under competitive pressures and the 
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Newsman Pulido 














feeling of some reporters that others failed 
to contribute their fair share. In any case, 
it is a virtual impossibility for reporters to 
work in complete anonymity, and most 
Colombian journalists simply shoulder 
the risk. Says Enrique Santos Calderon, 
an El Tiempo columnist and Sunday edi- 
tor who spent several months in self-im- 
posed exile following a bombing at his 
home, then returned to his outspoken 
ways: “We journalists aren't soldiers, but 
we have become the first line of defense.” 

The liberal daily E/ Espectador saw its 


| editor-owner assassinated in 1986. Five 








Damage at El Espectador after the Sept. 2 bombing 











just try to sustain their courage and vary 
their routes home. 

Broadcast journalists are perhaps the 
most at risk. Pool techniques do not work 
for on-the-air reporters, who can be identi- 
fied by their faces or voices. Despite Puli- 
do’s bravery, many print-news execulives, 
in fact, share the feeling of E/ Espectador 
director Juan Guillermo Cano, 35. Says he: 
“T think the radio people are more intimi- 
dated, and it shows in their reporting.” In 
some cases, darker forces than fear may be 
at work. A small radio network, Radial 
2000, was listed among the business inter- 
ests of Gonzalo Rodriguez Gacha, the Bo- 
gota Mafia superchief who is wanted by 
authorities. Another small chain, Grupo 
Radial Colombiano, was believed to be 
owned until recently by the Cali cartel. 
Such hints of corruption are uncommon. 
“In general,” says columnist 
Santos, “the press has been 
spared economic penetration 
by drug traffickers.” 

The fiercest division with- 
in the ranks of journalism is 
between the majority who 
support all-out war against 
the drug lords and those, nota- 
bly the owners of Medellin’s 
El Colombiano, who prefer a 
negotiated truce. In 1984, 
when he was still editor of the 
paper, Juan Gomez Martinez 
wrote, “To sit down with these 
despicable people, who are 
wanted by justice, is dishon- 
est. It would twist the values 
of our country. It is an immor- 
al and terrifying proposition.” 
Gomez—whose title became 
publisher when he was elected 
mayor of Medellin in 1988 
has turned into a leading ad- 
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Some reporters hide out, but most just shoulder the risks. 


employees have been slain since. The pa- 
per was bombed twice, most recently in 
September; the $2.5 million damage tally 
included destruction of the computer sys- 
tem and presses. Yet El Espectador has 
not missed a day of publication and has 
kept up the drumbeat against the cartels. 
Even harder hit was the country’s second 
oldest newspaper, the Bucaramanga- 
based Vanguardia Liberal, which sup- 
ported the government’s crackdown and 
was all but destroyed in an Oct. 15 bomb- 
ing. It too kept on publishing. “We are not 
heroes,” says El Espectador’s slight, be- 
spectacled acting editor in chief José Sal- 
gar. “Weare dealing with a criminal wave 
that does not tolerate opposition. We are 
learning to live with terror.” For top edi- 
tors and a few prominent reporters and 
columnists, that can mean traveling with 
bodyguards or maintaining round-the- 
clock protection at home. Most, however, 
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vocate of government bar- 
gaining with all rebel factions 
His rationale for dealing with the traffick- 
ers: they cannot be defeated outright. 
Some critics suggest he may have been 
spooked by a bungled 1987 kidnap 
attempt. 

Gémez, Santos and Salgar were 
among a group of Colombian journalists 
who were in New York City last week to 
discuss the battle between drug lords and 
reporters under the sponsorship of New 
York University and the International 
Press Institute. Their goal was to remind 
the world that their nation is, as El 
Tiempo said, “not a cave of thieves but the 
major victim of the international drug 
trade.” Potent as their words were, more 
potent still was the harrowing image of 
Pulido cut down on his way home from an 
honest day’s work in a land ravaged by 
dishonor. —By William A. Henry ll. 
Reported by Joelle Attinger/New York and 
Tom Quinn/Bogota 





























In closing. the Herald staff has one last word: Goodbye 


Final Edition | 


Red ink stops the presses at 
the L.A. Herald Examiner 


eporters at the Herald Examiner, Los 

Angeles’ No. 2 daily, are used to hav- 
ing doors shut in their faces. After the edi- 
tors announced earlier this year that they 
would publish a series of tough articles on 
the city’s problems during Mayor Tom 
Bradley’s campaign for a fifth term, the 
paper’s reporters were barred from the 
mayor's office. But that did not stop them 
from scooping their powerful rival, the 
Los Angeles Times, by printing damaging 
reports about Bradley's finances just three 
weeks before the election. Last week, 
however, Herald Examiner staffers faced 
a far more formidable lockout: the Hearst 
Corp., unable to find a buyer for the un- 
profitable daily, announced that it would 
shut the paper's doors after Thursday’s 
edition. 

Founded by William Randolph 
Hearst in 1903, the Herald Examiner was 
once the country’s largest afternoon daily. 
Since 1967, however, it has seen its circu- 
lation slide from 729,000 to a paltry 
238,000. The paper switched to morning 
publication in 1981, but that attempt to 
accommodate modern reading habits did 
little to stem the continuing losses. Ana- 
lysts also blamed intense pressure from 
the aggressive and highly respected Times 
(circ. 1.1 million) and from successful sub- 
urban papers, such as the Daily News of 
Los Angeles (186,000), based in the San 
Fernando Valley, and the Orange County 
Register (348,000). 

This summer, after scrapping plans to 
turn the paper into a tabloid, Hearst put it 
up for sale. Company executives, who 
flew from New York City to announce the 
shutdown in the paper’s newsroom, said 
they were unable to find a buyer. Among 
those who declined to purchase the opera- 
tion, which reportedly lost $2 million a 
month, were industrialist Marvin Davis 
and José Lozano, publisher of the Span- 
ish-language newspaper La Opinién. Now 
that the Herald Examiner is gone, Los 
Angeles becomes the latest and largest 
addition to the growing list of U.S. cities 
with only one major daily a 
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Cops on Camera 


A TV network beams crime 
tips to the precinct house 


4 oday a report from an undercover 

narcotics officer in Florida on how 
crack cocaine is made,” announces the 
pretty blond co-anchor. “And verbal judo 
on the traffic stop: how you can defuse a 
volatile situation,” intones her handsome 
male partner over a videotape clip of a po- 
lice officer approaching a car. To the beat 
of trendy theme music, the camera pans 
the posh living-room stage set— 
complete with sofas, coffee table and 
potted plants—before zooming in 
again on the two radiant hosts. 

Pull over, Good Morning, Ameri- 
ca, Hands up, Today. Here comes 
Roll Call with Debra Maffett and 
Tom Park—the centerpiece of 
LETN, the Law Enforcement Televi- 
sion Network, a novel, $6.5 million, 
24-hour broadcast service by West- 
cott Communications of suburban 
Dallas. LETN is beamed exclusively 
to law-enforcement agencies via 
coded satellite signals. Its mission: to 
provide police with the latest law- 
enforcement techniques and train- 
ing, along with the most up-to-date 
crime news from around the coun- 
try. Explains network President Bil- 
ly Prince, a former Dallas police 
chief: “There’s a terrible lack of 
knowledge among police. Informa- 
tion is changing so fast that it’s im- 
possible to keep up by sending men 
to a boring seminar. We offer cost- 
effective bits and pieces.” 

In addition to its mélange of 
news and features, the glitzy, hour- 
long Roll Call airs a regular segment 
on the FBI’s Most Wanted List that, 
with the aid of computer graphics, profiles 
suspects in various disguises—beards, 
glasses and hairpieces. “We provide offi- 
cers with important information when 
they need it—before they hit the streets,” 
says co-anchor Maffett, 1983’s Miss 
America. The network also serves up 
half-hour instruction programs with 
names like Street Beat, Command Update 
and Alert, Alive & Well. Relying on 50 ex- 
perts nationwide, the shows dish out 
training information on everything from 
shooting techniques and handcuffing 
methods to weight-control strategies. A 
twelve-member news staff, with the sup- 
port of a CBS feed, punctuates the broad- 
cast day with regular five-minute bursts 
about the latest mayhem on the crime- 
and-disaster front. 

LETN’s audience, which so far in- 








Police tactics: Maffett on her TV beat 
“Cost-effective bits and pieces.” 


| 





cludes 725 police agencies in 48 states, 
gives the network solid reviews. “It’s 
sharpening us all up and eliminating 
some schooling,” says Captain Randy 
Stienstra of the Mount Dora, Fla., police 
department. Ten states have certified 
LETN as a vehicle for earning in-service 
training credits for promotion. The net- 
work’s original programming totals two 
hours each day and is replayed continu- 
ously, allowing cops to wedge in their 
viewing during off-hours. The story line is 
unabashedly pro-police. “We make no 
apologies for it,” says news director Larry 
Estepa. “Police are getting beaten over 
the head enough.” 

The network began airing in May and 











has yet to make it into the black. LETN de- 
pends solely on monthly subscriber fees 
that range from $288 to $588. Immediate 
shortfalls can be bridged by relying on 
Chairman Cari Westcott’s other brain- 
child, the profitable Automotive Satellite 
Television Network, which beams the lat- 
est sales techniques to 4,000 car dealers. 
LETN is betting on a long, successful run 
and, like any other network, hawking its 
new fall shows. Trumpets an LETN pro- 
gram guide: “Coming in cooperation with 
the Drug Enforcement Administration, 
Drug Crackdown, a new weekly program 
with DEA instructors, field-action | 
footage, investigative insights, survival 

tips and management strategies.” The 

show premieres this week. Stay 
tuned. — By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/Dailas | 
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Report: 

The Quest 
For Quality in 
U.S. Goods 
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BUICK LE SABRE: In a poll of BOEING: Airlines have 
car buyers, 1989's model placed 227 orders for 
scored No. 2 in quality, after the 747-400 at some 
the Nissan Maxima $125 million apiece 


MOTOROLA: The 






through 3,000 working models 
to develop Micro TAC, the first 
pocket-size cellular telephone 







company went 





CALIFORNIA WINE: Year by 
year, the state’s vintages— 
notably the reds—gain in 
richness and style 


BLACK & DECKER: The APPLE: After a slow start in 
resurgent company has produced 1984, the Macintosh has 
more than 60 new or improved become a best seller. The 
power tools in just two years latest model: a laptop 














Business —— 


Making IitBetter | 


Rising to Japan’s challenge, many American companies are toiling 














BY JANICE CASTRO 





ess than a decade ago, Xerox was 

in serious trouble. The company 

whose name is synonymous with 

copying machines was steadily 
losing customers. As Japan’s Ricoh, Canon 
and other new competitors muscled onto 
Xerox’s turf, the company slumped from 
an 86% share of the world market for basic 
copiers in 1974 to just 16.6% by 1984. 
| When a shaken Xerox finally studied its 
competitors more closely, the company dis- 
covered their secret weapon: the Japanese 
firms hewed to rigorous quality standards. 
Taking a hard-eyed look at its operations, 
Xerox discovered that it was slowly de- 








zealously to improve the design and craftsmanship of their products 


stroying itself with sloppiness and ineffi- 
ciency at almost every level 

Xerox Chairman David Kearns took a 
lesson from his adversaries and in 1983 
launched an all-out campaign for quality. 
Appealing to the firm’s 100,000 workers, 
the company formed em- 
ployee teams to encourage 
shop-floor innovation and 
cooperative problem solving. 
Xerox set tough new stan- 
dards for every phase of its 
operations, from design and 
production toinventory man- | 
agement and sales. The re- | 
sults: manufacturing costs 


American 


or stayed 


Over the past 5 years, 
has the quality of 


become better, worse, 





in half, customer satisfaction increased 
38%, and Xerox recaptured the lead in 
moderately priced copiers. Says Kearns: 
“At Xerox we define quality as meeting 
customer requirements. It’s an axiom as 
old as business itself. Yet much of Ameri- 
can business lost sight of that. 
Xerox was one of these com- 
panies. But by focusing on 
quality, we have turned that 
around.” 

Last week Xerox won 
recognition for its comeback 
when President Bush singled 
out the company’s business 
products and systems divi- 


products 


the same? 
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and product defects were cut 





sion, which makes its copi- 
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DIEBOLD: The Ohio-based 
company is the world’s leading 
manufacturer of automated- 
teller machines 


DU PONT: Stainmaster 
carpet has captured 
one-third of the 
residential market 


RUBBERMAID: The company’s 


supertough products 


from food-storage containers 
to office equipment 





GENERAL ELECTRIC: Magnetic- 
resonance imagers provide 
precise moving pictures of the 
body’s internal features 
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ers, as one of two winners of the 1989 Mal- 
colm Baldrige National Quality Award. 
The awards, named for the Commerce 
Secretary who died in 1987, were estab- 
lished by Congress to motivate U.S. com- 
panies. Given for the first time last year, 
they have already become a sought-after 
prize in corporate America. Collecting 
the other 1989 award: Milliken & Co., a 
leading textiles manufacturer based in 
Spartanburg, S.C. Bush, who has seized 
the quality banner to promote American 
competitiveness, presented the awards at 
the Commerce Department before 500 
business and Government leaders. 
Declaring that high quality in US. 
goods and services is a top national priori- 
ty, the President maintained that compa- 
nies like Xerox and Milliken are leading a 
comeback from the days when many 
American products were being shunned 
because of a well-deserved reputation for 
shoddiness. Said he: “No competitor gave 
them a tougher time than they gave them- 
selves. Both of these manufacturing firms 
were well-established leaders in their mar- 
kets, and yet both were being steadily 
squeezed out by the intensive foreign and 
domestic competition. And in the midst of 
this crisis, the men and women of these 
companies found within themselves the 
will to make a painstaking reassessment 


Milliken, a family-owned manufac- 
turer of products ranging from computer 
tape to carpets and tennis-ball covers (es- 
timated sales: $1.5 billion), launched a 
quality campaign that required a top-to- 
bottom restructuring of the company’s op- 
erations. Milliken set strict new produc- 
tion standards and formed teams of 
employees, customers and suppliers to tai- 
lor its manufacturing process more closely 
to buyers’ needs. As a result, the company 
reports, it has cut manufacturing errors by 
two-thirds since 1981. Says Roger Milli- 
ken, the company’s chairman: “It was 
startling to find that we could do so much 
better.” 

Thousands of American companies 
have learned that if their products are sec- 


Rate the quality of products from: 








Telephone poll of 1,000 adult Amencans taken for TIME/CNN on Oct. 30-31 by 
Yankelovich Clancy Schulman. Sampling error plus or etiaws 3%. “Not sure 





and the drive to win back their market 
share.” : 








| category is omitted. TIME Charts by Cynthaa Davis 

















ond rate, customers will quickly turn to 
those that are first rate. Brand loyalty still 
has its allure, which is why RJR Nabisco 
fetched $26.4 billion and Philip Morris 
paid $12.9 billion for Kraft. But it no long- 
er counts for everything in an increasingly 
crowded global marketplace in which ar- 
mies of manufacturers are jostling for the 
customer’s eye and American products 
are being pushed off store shelves by rival 
goods from every part of the world. 

In this harshly competitive new envi- 
ronment, manufacturing excellence is not 
an obscure technical issue but a matter of 
corporate survival. For many American 
companies that made goods ranging from 
TV sets to motorcycles, the lesson was 
learned too late. While price still plays an 
important role in buying decisions, more 
and more consumers demand high quality 
at any price level. Says Armand Feigen- 
baum, chairman of General Systems, a 
leading quality-consulting firm in Pitts- 
field, Mass.: “More than 80% of the con- 
sumers we surveyed last year said that 
quality was more important than price. In 
1978 only 30% said so.” 

Despite the growing role of service in- 
dustries in the U.S. economy, manufac- 
turing is still vital to American prosperity 
and national security. Manufacturers con- 
tributed 31% of the US. gross national 
product last year, and nearly all of them 
face strong competition from abroad. 
While exports of U.S. goods increased 
handsomely last year, from $254 billion to 
$322 billion, imports kept on rising, from 
$406 billion to $422 billion. Says US. 
Commerce Secretary Robert Mosbacher: 
“Tt has been an Achilles’ heel for us—get- 
ting production done at a high quality and 
competitive cost.” 

Until recently, U.S. companies often 
seemed merely to be sloganeering about 
quality while Japanese companies were 
quietly providing it. At first American 
business leaders cried foul when they lost 
market share, and pleaded for protection- 
ist shelter. Says TJ. Rodgers, founder and 
chairman of Cypress Semiconductors, a 
Silicon Valley producer of specialized 
memory chips: “For a decade the whiners 
have been running to Washington asking 
for restrictions on imports, when the real 
problem was bad management on our 
side, poor quality control.” 

But now American business is doing 
more than just talk. An estimated 87% of 
the largest U.S. industrial corporations 
have expanded their quality-enhance- 
ment programs during the past two years, 
and plan to boost their spending on such 
initiatives next year, according to execu- 
tive-opinion surveys conducted by Orga- 
nizational Dynamics, a Massachusetts 
consulting firm. Another measure of the 
corporate interest in quality: 40 colleges 
and universities now offer degrees in qual- 
ity technology, up from nine in 1986. 

Just as important, consumers are no- 
ticing a difference. In a TIME/CNN poll of 
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1,000 adults conducted 
last week by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, 52% of 
the consumers surveyed 
said they believe the qual- 
ity of U.S. products has 
improved in the past five 
years; 30% said American 
goods stayed the same, 
and only 15% said they 
had grown worse. A ma- 
jority of respondents said 
U.S. companies are mak- 
ing better clothing, appli- 
ances and telephones than 
their foreign rivals. But 


that “Made in Japan” has 
become as sterling a rec- 
ommendation as_ the 
Good Housekeeping seal. Asked to rate a 
country’s general quality of goods, 94% 
rated U.S. products good or very good, 
compared with 85% for Japan and 64% 
for West Germany. But Japan had the 
most devoted core of U.S. consumers, 
with 42% placing the country’s products 
in the very good category, compared with 
38% for the US. and 28% for West 
Germany. 

The welcome mat for foreign goods 
was laid down by American companies 
amid the heady postwar growth of the 
US. economy. During the 1950s and 
1960s, demand for U.S. consumer prod- 
ucts was growing so rapidly that many 
American companies cut corners on qual- 
ity. All too soon, car door handles started 
falling off, clothing came apart at the 
seams, and television sets burned out. The 
backlash began as early as 1960, when 
TIME reported, “Buyers loudly complain 
that familiar products are just not so good 
as they used to be—and the figures tend to 
bear them out.” Recalls Robert Stempel, 
president of General Motors: “We used to 
talk about ‘commercial quality,’ which 
meant that you expected to have a certain 
| amount of defects.” 

Today that philosophy is dead. Says 
Stempel: “We have seen what better-quali- 
ty competition can do to you. We are build- 
ing cars now that we wouldn’t even have 
thought about building ten years ago.” 
American consumers dictated the changes. 
Faced with an expanding array of choices, 
buyers began demanding not only greater 
reliability but also excellence in technical 
innovation and design. American consum- 
ers learned to appreciate the fine points: 
the solid sound of a BMW door closing, the 
brilliant clarity of a Sony Trinitron, the 
tiny bubbles of San Pellegrino water. 
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only 44% feel the same Applause for Excellence largely by an American 
way about U-S.-brand statistician, W. Edwards 
autos. Xerox's ome ee gc” Se ee Deming, 89, who began 

While the survey re- Which won one o "s duces everything bathing preaching the quality gos- 
flected confidence in Baldrige National Quality Awards, sees —_ to computer tape. To keep better tabs pel to receptive Japanese 
American products, it un- abright future in smart coplers, which —_on the quality of Its basic materials, industrialists in 1950. Dur- 

a have computer capabilities. Shown Milliken has thinned the ranks of its F “ 

derscored the sentiment here: the 4650 laser printer. suppliers from 7,900 to 2,400. ing the 1980s, thousands of 


At the same time, changing American 
life-styles helped boost demand for quality. 
Now that both husband and wife in most 
families work outside the home, no one has 
time to hang around repair shops. Says Fei- 
genbaum: “Busy people are intensely frus- 
trated when something doesn’t work right. 
They will not buy your products—any of 
your products—again.” In the TIME/CNN 
survey, consumers were almost unanimous 
in saying that the most essential quality of 
a product is its ability to function as prom- 
ised, closely followed by durability and 


Does the U.S. or some other country 
make better quality products in 
these areas? 


Major appliances 


Telephones 


44% 52% 
37% 31% 


Automobiles 








Which of these characteristics are 
essential to a product's being high in 
quality? That the product: f 


Works as it should? 98% 1% 


Is durable and long lasting? 95% 3% | 
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Is easy to fix and maintain? 


Has the latest technology? 57% 39% 


47% 





Has many options, features? 48% 





| » When Motorola developed Micro TAC, 





ease of repair. Attractive 
design and technical inno- 
vation were important to 
most consumers too but 
were secondary consider- 
ations to the basic demand 
that a product be just plain 
reliable. 

To a great degree, 
American business has 
turned to its principal com- 
petitor, Japan, to learn how 
to restore quality. Ironical- 
ly, what U.S. executives 
think of as “the Japanese 
method” was pioneered 


¥002 Coe 





US. companies borrowed 
the so-called quality-circle 
concept, in which teams of 
employees are encouraged to participate 
actively in monitoring and improving their 
part of the production process. 

But giving the worker a greater sense 
of importance was not enough. A change 
in corporate philosophy was needed, the 
sort of disruptive and often expensive 
change that works only if the commit- 
ment starts at the top. In companies 
where impressive quality gains have been 
made—Ford, Hewlett-Packard, 3M, Cor- 
ning Glass, Apple, Motorola and Rubber- 
maid—the chief executive lays down the 
rules and makes sure they are followed. 
Says Rubbermaid Chairman Stanley 
Gault: “Everyone has to know that shod- 
dy work will not be tolerated. Our cus- 
tomers are not there to field-test our prod- 
ucts.” At Apple, says Chairman John 
Sculley, “quality is a religion. Anybody on 
the plant floor has the authority to shut 
down the entire line. And it happens.” 

Among the methods companies use to 
ensure quality: 
>» 3M sends hourly workers on morale- 
building field trips to see how customers 
use the company’s goods. One such team 
visited a local TV studio that uses 3M 
magnetic videotape. 


the first pocket-size cellular phone, engi- 
neers made the device sturdy enough to be 
dropped from a height of 4 ft. onto a con- 
crete surface without breaking. 

> At Apple, even the products help moni- 
tor quality. On the Macintosh assembly 
line, the computers run diagnostic checks 
on themselves. 

Hewlett-Packard got the message 
when its Japanese partner, Yokogawa 
Hewlett-Packard, complained about the 
quality of the memory devices manu- 


factured by the American firm. The cen- 
wl 
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terpiece of Hewlett-Packard’s quality 
program, started in 1979, is a closer rela- 
tionship with its suppliers. Treating them 
as partners rather than free-lance sources, 
the company involves partsmakers in the 
initial design phase of its new products 
and gives the suppliers six-month fore- 
casts of its needs so that the smaller com- 
panies can plan their own production. As 
a result, Hewlett-Packard reached its goal 
of increasing quality tenfold in just ten 
years. Says Chairman John Young: “If I'd 
asked for 30%, nothing would have 
happened.” 

The most dramatic improvements 
have been made by U.S. automakers, who 
developed an infamous reputation for 
poor craftsmanship in the 1970s and early 
1980s. Yet for every gain the Big Three 
have made, their Japanese competitors 
have continued to earn top ratings for 
quality and to expand market share. Ina 
survey by J.D. Power Associates, a lead- 
ing automotive analyst, buyers of this 
year’s Japanese imports reported only 119 
problems per 100 cars during the first 90 
days, while owners of new American cars 
reported 163 glitches. Even so, the quality 
competition has drastically boosted value 
for the car buyer: before 1960 the typical 
U.S. auto warranty was just three months 
or 4,000 miles. Today Chevrolet offers ba- 
sic coverage of three years or 50,000 miles 
and Chrysler covers selected models for 
five years or 50,000 miles. 

Shaking off bad manufacturing habits 
may be expensive, but it pays. Companies 
say that eliminating the waste and bu- 
reaucratic backtracking caused by defec- 
tive products can save as much as 30% on 
production costs. Says Milliken: “Quality 
is not cheap. But the potential savings far 
outweigh the cost of going after it.” 


he new American commitment 

to quality comes at a time when 
competitive challenges from 

abroad are growing rapidly and 

more and more foreign-owned plants are 
being based in the U.S. In the 1990s such 
competitors as Japan and West Germany 
will be joined by strong new rivals from 
much of Asia, from a more muscular Eu- 
ropean Community and from such Latin 
American countries as Mexico and Brazil. 
The rules of the game will keep 
changing, and the standards will keep 
getting higher. Says Xerox Chairman 
Kearns: “We realize that we are in a race 
without a finish line. As we improve, so 
does our competition. Five years ago, we 
would have found that disheartening. To- 
day we find it invigorating.” That kind 
of ambition is essential, because U.S. 
manufacturers still have considerable 
catching up to do. If they are successful, 
the MADE IN THE U.S.A. label will once 
again stand for excellence, not just senti- 











The Supply-Side Scourge 


Cocaine is so abundant that interdiction fails to affect prices 


he traffickers hid their stockpile 

where they hoped no one would want 
to look: inside 10-gal, drums of sodium 
hydroxide, a caustic powder. When nar- 
cotics agents discovered the cache last 
Friday night in a warehouse in Queens, 
N.Y., they had to call in hazardous-waste 
specialists to handle the material. Total 
amount seized: as much as 5% tons. Only 
five weeks earlier, police had broken open 
a $6 padlock on the door of a warehouse 
in suburban Los Angeles and discovered 
21.4 tons of cocaine, the largest U.S. cache 





ever grabbed. All told, authorities esti- 
mate, they will have seized 85 tons of coke 
this year, a 55% increase over 1988. 

In the glow of victory, narcotics offi- 
cers congratulated one another on finally 
putting a dent in the drug-smuggling ap- 
paratus. But in recent weeks the vastly in- 
creased tonnage of captured cocaine has 
been generating some anxious rethinking 
about the scale of America’s coke prob- 
lem. Reason: since cocaine is essentially a 
commodity, its price follows the same ba- 
sic rules of supply and demand that apply 
to wheat, soybeans and pork bellies. 
When supply is abundant, prices fall; 
when there is scarcity, prices rise. Omi- 
nously, the huge U.S. seizures in the past 
few months, along with the Colombian 
government's crackdown on the Medellin 
cartel, have done almost nothing to boost 
the price of the drug on either the whole- 
sale or retail levels. Contends Glen Le- 
vant, the deputy police chief in Los Ange- 
les: “Surely this must validate our belief 
that there is much, much more cocaine in 
the pipeline than anyone thought.” 

Federal officials have never been sure 
how much cocaine is consumed in the 
US., but the conventional estimate has 
been 100 tons annually. Since agents have 
captured nearly that much already this 











times that volume. But speculation about | 
a far bigger than expected US. cocaine | 
trade is only one of the theories that at- 
tempt to explain the recent huge seizures 
and their failure to increase prices. Some 
experts contend that the Colombian gov- 
ernment’s campaign against the drug 
lords has prompted them to move huge 
stockpiles out of that country and ware- 
house them in Mexico and the U.S. 

The new projections of the cocaine 
supply, which still amount to guesswork, 
nonetheless indicate that the Govern- 
ment’s longtime effort at interdict- 
ing shipments has been largely inef- 
fective. In fact, smugglers have 
become so efficient and so numerous 
that since 1981 the median national 
retail price of cocaine has declined 
from $115 a gram to $88. 

Lately cocaine prices have in- 
creased in a few cities, but experts 
on both sides of the law see no close 
connection between enforcement 
efforts and price levels. In Miami, 
the main gateway for drug smug- 
gling, the cost of a kilo has jumped 
44% in the past two months, to as 
much as $23,000. But for the US. 
as a whole, which consumes three- 
fourths of the world’s cocaine pro- 
duction, wholesale and retail prices have 
been stable. 

One reason prices have become dan- 
gerously affordable is that smugglers have 
proved so flexible. When federal agents 
cracked down on shipments through | 
South Florida, traffickers started routing 
shipments through the porous Mexican 
border. At the same time, the smuggling 
industry has plenty of competition. When 
Colombia’s campaign against the Me- 
dellin cartel hampered that group's oper- 
ations, the rival Cali-based group filled 
the vacuum. 

In fact, the smuggling industry has 
been so effective that cocaine prices might 
have fallen further. But the entrepreneur- 
ial response among street-level dealers 
was to begin moving crack. The smok- 
able, highly addictive form of the drug has 
increased demand and sales volume. 

Even the strategy document issued by 
William Bennett, the director of national 
drug policy, concedes that interdiction is 
mainly a symbolic effort. Its lack of re- 
sults underscores the need to intercept co- 
caine in other places. Specifically, the 
document recommends a stronger effort 
to cut cocaine off at both ends of the 
pipeline: the source of the abundant sup- 
ply as well as the seemingly insatiable 











mental patriotism. —Reported by Gisela | year and seizures are generally considered | demand. —By Thomas McCarroll. 
Bolte/Washington, William McWhirter/Chicago | to represent only a small proportion of to- | Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles and 
and Edwin M. Reingold/Los Angeles tal supply, cocaine use could be several | Jay Peterzell/Washington 
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“Berkshire Hathaway listed on the NYSE 
to reduce shareholder transaction costs’ 


“When we switched from the OTC to the NYSE, we had high expectations 
of reducing our transaction costs. Those expectations have been exceeded. A much 
narrower spread has prevailed on the NYSE than in the over-the-counter market, and 
we couldn't be more pleased. We wanted the best market that we could obtain for our 
shareholders. The NYSE is that market.” 

The most liquidity. The highest visibility. The fairest pricing. The broadest 

access to the greatest number of investors. Just a few of the reasons why so many 
outstanding companies list their shares on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Warren E. Buffett 
Chairman and CEO 
Berkshire Hathaway, Inc 
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Sure, We'll Take Manhattan 





Ss ince its cluster of art deco edifices was 
completed on Nov. 1, 1939, Rockefel- 
ler Center has been hailed as an urban 
masterpiece. Tourists flock to its ice rink 
to watch skaters twirl and to Radio City 
Music Hall to see the Rockettes do their 
high kicks with uncanny precision. But 
last week the Manhattan land- 
mark, which houses U.S. compa- 
nies ranging from General Electric 
to Simon & Schuster, took on a 
fresh symbolism. Control of the 19- 
building center passed into foreign 
hands when Japan’s Mitsubishi 
Estate Co. agreed to pay $846 mil- 
lion for a 51% share of the Rocke- 
feller Group, which owns most of 
the complex. 

For many Americans the deal 
was an unsettling reminder of the 
decline of U.S. financial domi- 
nance and Japan’s simultaneous 
rise. Connecticut’s Democratic 
Senator Joseph Lieberman cited 
the transaction as evidence that 
the US. must redouble its efforts to 
become more competitive. Said he: 
“This year when they turn on the 
lights of that Christmas tree in 
Rockefeller Center, we Americans 
are going to have to come to grips 
with the reality that this great na- 
tional celebration is actually oc- 
curring on Japanese property.” 

The acquisition comes amid a 
surge of Japanese investment fu- 
eled largely by Tokyo's $52 billion 


A Japanese firm invests in a gem: Rockefeller Center 


lumbia Pictures Entertainment for $3.4 
billion. And just three days after the 
Rockefeller Center sale, a consortium led 
by Japan’s Mori Building Development 
paid $300 million for 85% of Houston’s 
Four Oaks Place office center. 

The Japanese have now surpassed the 





trade surplus with the U.S. In Sep- The General Electric building towers over a Christmas scene 





Dutch as the second greatest foreign hold- 
ers of U.S. property. The British are No, 1, 
yet Japanese investments create the larg- 
est public stir, in part because Japan is the 
greater economic rival—and in part be- 
cause some racially insensitive Ameri- 
cans apply different standards to Europe- 
an and Asian investment. Japanese direct 
investment in U.S. companies and real es- 
tate increased from $35.2 billion in 1987 
to $53.4 billion last year, a gain of 52%. 
British investment climbed from $79.7 
billion to $101.9 billion over the same pe- 
riod, for a 27.9% increase. 

The Rockefeller Group deal is 
designed to diversify the holdings 
in the trusts that John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. created in 1934 for his 
heirs. As the Manhattan real estate 
boom swelled the value of the 
Rockefeller Group’s properties 
from 25% of the trust’s assets a few 
years ago to 50% today, trust ad- 
ministrators saw the need to 
spread the money around. 

The deal was the second to di- 
versify Rockefeller holdings since 
1985, when the group issued a $1.3 
billion mortgage on Rockefeller 
Center to outside investors. The 
mortgage holders can convert the 
loan into a 71.5% equity stake in 
twelve of Rockefeller Center’s 
buildings in the year 2000. If the 
holders execute that option, Mitsu- 
bishi Estate’s ownership in the sto- 
ried center will slip into minority 
status—and any fears that the tow- 
ering Christmas tree in Rockefel- 
ler Center will be replaced by a 
tiny bonsai plant in Mitsubishi 
Center will prove to have been 
misplaced. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Seiichi Kanise/Tokyo and 
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tember Sony agreed to acquire Co- A deal that symbolized declining U.S. economic clout. 





Naushad S. Mehta/New York 
— | 
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Ford’s Sporty New Number 


Cc ash starved and struggling, Britain’s Jaguar PLC has de- 
cided to take the course favored by many an aristocrat 
facing hard times: marrying into money. Last week, three days 
after Japanese investors bought a majority interest in Rocke- 
feller Center, the 67-year-old maker of sleek, purring luxury 
sports cars and sedans agreed to be taken over by America’s 
Ford Motor for $2.5 billion. The deal is likely to win approval 
from the required 75% of Jaguar’s stockholders. 

Ford, flush with profits after four prosperous years, will 
acquire instant access to the market for ultra-luxurious driv- 
ing machines. Automotive experts expect Jaguar to use the 
cash infusion to develop new, more 


The company earned $45 million last year but lost $1.8 mil- 
lion during the first six months of 1989, largely because of 
slumping U.S. sales. Jaguar tried to fend off Ford’s advances 
by offering General Motors a 30% stake in the British firm. 
But last week the British government opened the way for 
Ford by waiving London’s legislative right to veto any take- 
over of Jaguar before 1991. Ford put its offer on the table the 
next morning. GM officials decided the price was too high 
and withdrew. 

Ford has promised Jaguar’s officials a large degree of 
freedom in running the company. Even so, John Lawson, a 
London-based analyst for Nomura Research Institute, pre- 
dicts that Ford will have to invest an additional $1.5 billion 
to improve Jaguar’s production, which would bring the total 
investment to $4 billion. “That is 





competitively priced models. 

As Britain’s last major indepen- 
dent producer of luxury cars, Jag- 
uar had fought hard to go it alone. 


going to be very hard for Ford to re- 
cover in the marketplace,” Lawson 
warns. But then, status symbols sel- 
dom come cheap. = 
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WALL STREET 


Taking the 
Pledge, Again | 


Program trading is the habit 
that Wall Street loves to kick 

temporarily. Faced with angry 
investors and the threat of a 
congressional crackdown, the 
New York Stock Exchange 
last week put new limits on 
such computerized trading 
Critics blame this practice, in 
which speculators simulta- 
neously buy and sell blocks of 
securities, for recent stock- 
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market gyrations. Among the 
Big Board’s reforms: a 15-min- 
ute halt in program trading 
when the Dow Jones average 
drops 30 points, and a 30-min- 
ute delay when the index falls 
75 points. 

The exchange unveiled its 
policy after most major Wall 
Street firms had backed away 
from program trading. But 
skeptics noted that brokerages 
had scrapped program trading 
following the 1987 crash, then 
resumed the lucrative practice 
as soon as the market became 
less volatile. B 














And now, lotions to fend off pollution 


Smog Screen | 
For the Skin | 
| 
| 


The usual selling point of skin- 
care products is to protect 
against sun, wind and weather 
Now trend-alert cosmetic 
companies hope to wage a | 


COMPETITION 
No Dumping 
At Home 


Fujitsu, Japan’s largest coni- 
puter firm, has often come un- 
der attack in the West for its 
trade practices. US. rivals 
have accused Fujitsu of a low- 
ball pricing policy that keeps 
foreign firms out of the Japa- 
nese market. But last week a 
howl of protest went up in Ja- 
pan when Fujitsu tried to carry 
out such pricing at home. The 
uproar occurred after Hiroshi- 
ma’s city government sought 
bids to design a new computer 


= profitable war against an 
» additional foe: pollution. 
*» Chanel touts the ability 
of its new Prévention 
Sérum (price: $50 for 1.35 
oz.) to counteract “envi- 
ronmental impurities.” 
Estée Lauder’s Skin De- 
fender lotion ($45 for 0.9 
oz.) promises to shield 
against the “onslaught of 
irritants from pollution.” 
The treatments typically 
contain sunscreen 
ingredients designed to 
neutralize so-called free 
radicals, the highly reac- 
tive molecules found in some 
air pollutants. 

Even so, health experts are 
skeptical. Says Arthur Balin, a 
dermatologist at New York 
City’s Rockefeller University: 
“While these neutralizers are 
effective, there is no evidence 
that free radicals on the skin's 
surface even cause damage.” & 





system. Seven firms offered to 
do the work at prices ranging 
from $2,000 to $201,000. But 
the winner was Fujitsu, which 
submitted a bid of less than a 
penny. The practice smacked 
of dumping, in which goods or 
services are sold below cost. 
Fujitsu hoped to recoup its ini- 
tial loss by having city officials 
eventually buy more expensive 
software and hardware. While 
Fujitsu has admitted to carry- 
ing Out similar practices in the 
past, it offered to retract the 
latest bid. Even so, the govern- 
ment has pledged to investi- 
gate whether the company 
broke any laws. Fo 





plus | 








New restraints aim to calm volatility on the New York Stock Exchange 





CIGARETTES 


Not Out of the 
Picture Yet 


Cigarette ads were banned 
from TV in 1971, but tobacco 
companies are finding new 
ways to get their names on the 
screen. Last week consumer- 
products giant Philip Morris, 
the world’s, largest cigarette 
maker, for the first time broad- 
cast commercials designed to 
boost its corporate image. The 
ad, a tribute to the Bill of 
Rights, makes no overt refer- 


ence to smoking. Even so, the | 


Philip Morris name is almost 
synonymous with cigarettes, 
which bring in about 65% of 





the company’s total profits. 

Archrival RJ. Reynolds 
has been mailing out videocas- | 
settes containing commercials 
for its Now brand of cigarettes. 
The company says all the 
tapes were sent to smokers 
who favor Carlton, a compet- 
ing brand, in an effort to win 
them over. But Matthew My- 
ers, staff director of the Coali- 
tion on Smoking or Health, 
contends that RJR’s “video 
loophole” could be used to cir- 
cumvent Congress's original 
goal of shielding youngsters 
from tobacco ads. While the 
RJR tape is aimed at adults, 
Myers fears that such ads 
could creep into videocassettes 
of teen movies. w 





PUBLISHING 


He Hates 
Long Goodbyes 


They hardly knew what hit 
them. That describes the oust- 
er of legendary staffers who 
have lived out their usefulness 
to Si Newhouse, chairman of 


his family’s publishing con- | 


glomerate. In 1987 William 
Shawn was suddenly removed 
as editor of the New Yorker af- 
ter 35 years. Last year fashion 
doyenne Grace Mirabella was 
dethroned from the editorship 
at Vogue after 17 years; report- 
edly, she first learned the news 
of her dismissal from a friend 
who heard it on TV. 

Last week another emi- 
nent employee was cleaning 
out his desk. Robert Bernstein, 
who in 23 years as head of 





Random House 
helped build it 4 
into the larg- « 
est trade-book 
publisher in the 
U.S., abrupt- 
ly announced 
his resignation. 
It was only 
three years ago 
that he said, “TI 
want to be a §& 
publisher until § 
I'm carried out.” 
Bernstein, 66, 
insists he had = 
no falling out 
with Newhouse. 
But to industry 
insiders the de- 
cision seemed Bernstein 
all the more 

sudden because no replace- 
ment was named for the high- 
powered position. 7 





Newhouse 
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RESERVE OFFICERS’ 


CAREER 
OBJECTIVE 


EDUCATION 


EXPERIENCE 


PHILLIP WORSHAM 
213 Orchard Street 
Justin, Oklahoma 10075 


An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
research or design firm. 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering, 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin, 
Oklahoma 


Summer Internship Summer 1986 
Central Power and Light, Justin, Oklahoma 


TRAINING CORPS 


LIEUTENANT JACK TODD MILLS 
285 Maple Street 
Justin, Oklahoma 10075 


CAREER 
OBJECTIVE 


An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
research or design firm 

EDUCATION Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin 
Oklahoma 


U.S. Army Signal Corps 
Officer Basic Course, September 1987 


Interned in the Power Transmission 


Department EXPERIENCE 


Training and Operations Officer, 

U.S. Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
Williamstown University 

Planned, organized, and executed training for 


battalion of 110 cadets. 


HONORS Dean's List 


ACTIVITIES Varsity Soccer 
Intramural Softball Communications Platoon Leader, Headquarters 
Troop, 1-17 Cavalry, 82nd Airborne Division, 

Fort Bragg, NC 

Responsible for the training, discipline and welfare 
of a forty-mani platoon. 


REFERENCES Available Upon Request 


Dean's List 
Distinguished Military Graduate 
Commandant’s List, Officer Basic Course 


ACTIVITIES 


Army ROTC basic and advanced camps 
U.S. Army Airborne School 
Varsity Wrestling, Intramural Football 


REFERENCES PROFESSOR OF MILITARY SCIENCE 
Lieutenant Colonel Kari Dunn 
Williamstown University 

College of Liberal Arts 

CMA 1.702 

Justin, Oklahoma 





WHICH ONE WOULD YOU 
RATHER WRITE? 


When you spend four years becoming a 
leader, it shows. And that’s what Army ROTC 
is all about. 

Fact is, when you graduate from college 
with a Lieutenant’s gold bar, you'll bring more 
than a degree and a better résumé to a job 
interview. You’ll bring confidence and the 
knowledge that you’ve done something that 
will make you a desirable candidate in the job 
paut-¥4\<-) OW. Weredcahel-itlehiom-lele(-Bi-hy'mel-1e)e)(omvelibe 
Ye (-Mit-\u-Mevie) calcidai bale M'Zelt Mor-tiM ol- o) coli te me) m 

ro (1 <-- Me felele MB lole) ar-1m Verh me Ov NOME Ca IIT- 
bait lesata@maetz) hop ole)(-yclet-VM-dethe) (eh -) e-Mt-l co Me lolele| 
look at you. 

Find out more. Call 1-800-USA-ROTC. 


ARMY ROTC 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 





THE NEW MAZDA 9298S. 


CALL IT FEELING. OR INSTINCT. 

IT LETS YOU KNOW IMMEDIATELY WHEN 
SOMETHING IS RIGHT. 

THE NEW 929S HAS BEEN ENGINEERED 
TO PRODUCE SUCH A FEELING. ExQUuISITELY 
CRAFTED WITH AMENITIES THAT CONSTANTLY 


REMIND YOU OF THE SPOILS OF LUXURY, THE 


929S TRULY QUALIFIES AS A LUXURY SEDAN. 
BUT THE SENSATION OF DRIVING A 
929S Is WHAT ELEVATES THIS CAR. POWERED 
BY A 3.0-LITRE V6, AND WITH STANDARD ANTI- 
LOCK BRAKE SYSTEM (ABS), 929S OFFERS 
THE KIND OF HANDLING AND PERFORMANCE 


USUALLY RESERVED FOR CARS THAT HAVE 











SOMEWHERE BETWEEN 
YOUR HEAD AND HEART EXISTS 
THE PERFECT LUXURY CAR. 


THE WORD “SPORT” IN THEIR NAME. 


AND BECAUSE THE DRIVERS FEELINGS 


ARE ACTUALLY INCORPORATED INTO THE 
CAR'S DESIGN, THE MAZDA 929S OFFERS AN 
EXPERIENCE SO FREE OF STRESS IT MAY MAKE 
YOU WONDER IF IT’S RESPONDING TO YOUR 


TOUCH, OR TO YOUR THOUGHTS. 


SO COME TEST DRIVE THE 929S. AND 
FEEL A LAP OF LUXURY DEFINED BY MORE 
THAN JUST THE SOFTNESS OF ITS LEATHER. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 800-424-0202. 


maZzDa 
IT JUST FEELS RIGHT: 








FROM SEA TO SHINING SEA, THE WILLTO 


SUCCEED IS PART OF THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


The instant you become an American, whether by birth 
or by choice, you are quaranteed a particular freedom 
that is nowhere mentioned in the Constitution, but in 
fact flows from it. 

You are guaranteed the freedom to succeed. 

You are free to dream your own dream of success, 
to study, to work, to create and discover and build, for 
yourself and your children, the success you want. 

Our deep belief in that idea is one reason that our 
company—Citicorp and Citib 
by far the nation’s largest financial services organization. 

For over 175 years, our freedom to innovate, to 









create new financial ideas and services, has led to an 
unbroken line of initiatives allowing us to help countless 
millions of individuals. 

Today, more Americans are pursuing college 
education and graduate degrees with help from us than 
from any other private lender. 





1k—has grown to become 


More are getting what they want with the help of 
MasterCard” and Visa cards from Citibank than from any 
other company. 

And more Americans who once dreamed of 
“some day” owning their own homes now own them, or 
are buying them, with help from Citicorp and Citibank 

Meare, here at home and in 90 other countries 
around the world, we offer the full range of financial 
services, from automated machines for personal banking 
to corporate funding in the billions. 

Over 90,000 people of Citicorp and Citibank serve 
over 25,000,000 customers, thousands of companies and 
many governments, in every major world marketplace. 

We can help you, or your company, achieve success, 
here and abroad. 

Whether you get to Know us as 
Citicorp or Citibank, we'd like you to 
get to know us better. A 
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The Battle over Gay Clergy 





Demands for toleration shake many North American churches 


| ot so long ago, Christians 
who were homosexual de- 
voted much of their energy to 
cloaking that fact. Today not 
only have many of them come 
out of the closet, but they are 
also staging rallies, disrupting 
worship services and aggres- 
sively demanding church en- 
dorsement of their life-styles. 
For gay liberationists, nothing 
would better epitomize moral 
acceptance than for the 
churches to ordain open, prac- 
ticing homosexuals as clergy. 
The result is a bitterly fought 
battle over the acceptance of 
gay ministers now being waged 
in both the Roman Catholic 
Church and mainline Protes- 
tant groups. 

The latest skirmish erupted 
last week in San Francisco, as 
parishioners of St. Francis Lu- 
theran Church voted 46 to 5 to 
call a lesbian couple as assistant 
pastors: Ruth Frost and Phyllis Zillhart, 
both graduates of Luther Northwestern 
seminary in Minnesota. Bishop Lyle 
Miller refuses to approve them as minis- 
ters because they will not commit them- 
selves to sexual abstinence. The congrega- 
tion, half gay, will have to ordain the 
women On its own, defying both the ordi- 
nation rules of the 5.3 million-member 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
and its policy against “homosexual erotic 
activity” among ministers. 

In the Episcopal Church, numerous 
bishops openly oppose the denomina- 
tion’s official stand against ordination of 
“practicing” homosexuals. Some clergy 
are promoting more radical opinions. 
Carter Heyward, one of the Episcopa- 
lians’ pioneer female priests, is now an en- 
thusiastic lesbian and a theology professor 
at the Episcopal Divinity School in Mas- 
sachusetts. In a new book, Touching Our 
Strength: The Erotic as Power and the 
Love of God (Harper & Row: $12.95), 
Heyward says that for gays “fidelity to our 
primary relational commitments does not 


require monogamy.” She even allows for | 


some sadomasochism 

In the 8.9 million-member United 
Methodist Church, ecclesiastical legisla- 
tures have wrestled with several cases in- 
volving gay clergy. Though some national 
church agencies have advocated tolera- 
tion of gay clergy, grass-roots conserva- 
tives have fended off any such policy 


change. The latest round of the 17-year 





| some dioceses, certain 





New York City priest celebrating Mass for Catholic homosexuals 


battle involves a committee that is re- 
examining the church's approach to ho- 
mosexuality. The Presbyterian Church 
too is restudying sexuality, raising the 
prospect that its stand against gay behav- 
ior could be changed. 

Some Protestant denominations have 
landed on the liberationist side. The Uni- 
tarian Universalists openly welcome gay 
clergy. The United Church of Christ, 
which in 1972 became the first major de- 
nomination to ordain an avowedly homo- 
sexual clergyman, subsequently stated 
that homosexual orientation is no barrier 
to ordination, leaving open the matter of 
ministers’ active sexual behavior. The 
United Church of Canada is in an uproar 
over a similar policy is- 
sued last year. 

Perhaps the most 
emotional debates are 
those now occurring 
within the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Father An- 
drew Greeley, the irre- 
pressible sociologist and 
novelist, complained in a 
recent article that regard 
for priestly celibacy is be- 
ing undermined by a “na- 
tional network” of active- 
ly homosexual clergy. “In 


rectories have become 
lavender houses,” he 
grumbled. Theologian 





| conducted among a loose network of ho- 





Lutheran couple: Zillhart and Frost 





Richard McBrien of the University of No- 
tre Dame contends that homosexuality is 
so widespread that “heterosexual males 
are deciding in ever increasing numbers 
not even to consider the priesthood.” 

Just how common is homo- 
sexuality among the Catholic 
clergy? A September Washing- 
ton Post article cited the figures | 
of a Baltimore therapist, A.W. 
Richard Sipe, who, after 25 
years of interviewing 1,000 
priests, concluded that 20% of 
the nation’s Catholic clergy are 
gay, half of those sexually ac- 
tive. Sipe also estimates that 4% 
of priests are sexually attracted 
to adolescents and an addition- 
al 2% to children under 13. Re- 
sponding last month, David 
Brinkmoeller, director of the 
U.S. bishops’ secretariat on 
priestly life, questioned the va- 
lidity of the figures. 

In a new anthology, Homo- 
sexuality in the Priesthood and 
the Religious Life (Crossroad; | 
$14.95), Salvatorian priest Rob- 
ert Nugent, who has worked 
among gay Catholics for twelve 
years, says estimates on the 
numbers of homosexual clergy 
range from “the most conservative 10% to 
a more reasonable 20%” or higher. He 
notes that a national survey by vocation 
directors in men’s religious orders showed 
that, from 1981 to 1985, 5% of candidates 
accepted for the priesthood identified 
themselves to the church as being homo- 
sexual in orientation. 

In another recently published anthol- 
ogy, Gay Priests (Harper & Row; $17.95), 
University of Kentucky researcher James 
G. Wolf reports the results of a survey 
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mosexual clergy who sent the question- 
naires to one another. The 101 respon- 
dents, obviously not a representative 
sample, typically estimated the extent of 
clerical homosexuality at 
40% to 60%. Though 
those numbers are of little 
scientific value, the par- 
ticipating priests offered 
interesting revelations on 
their own views. Only one 
of them said he had ab- 
stained entirely from sex 
once he became a priest; 
37% reported their sexual | 
activity to be frequent | 
since ordination. 
Influenced by liberal- 
ization in both theology 
and society, such clergy- 
men reject or redefine the 
official concept of celiba- 
cy. Many of them inter- 
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sex, or as an ideal instead of a law to be 


said of the celibacy rule, “Since it is 
forced, it has no moral binding power as 
long as scandal is avoided.” 

Another clergyman, who is a regional 
director of priestly education in one of the 
larger men’s orders, explained to TIME 
the justification for his private homosex- 
ual life during recent years. “We'll never 
know what is right or wrong until we open 
up the issue and look at people’s experi- 
ences,” he said. “I don’t see any contra- 
diction between having an intimate rela- 
tionship and a total commitment to 
Christ.” This prominent priest said his su- 
periors have been quietly aware of his 
long-running, but not live-in, relationship 
with a fellow gay. They expect him to be 
judicious, he says, not to change. 

Catholic teaching holds that all homo- 
sexual acts are sinful, though a homosexual 
orientation is not. There are U.S. Catholic 
bishops willing to ordain priests with ho- 
mosexual proclivities as long as they prom- 
ise to remain celibate and support church 
teaching on the topic. But in practice, the 
barrier between homosexual orientation 
and homosexual activity is difficult to 
maintain. No doubt aware of that, the Vati- 
can issued a sharp decree in October 1986 
that is known among enraged gay Catho- 
lics as the “Halloween letter.” The text 
warned that homosexual inclination tends 
“toward an intrinsic moral evil” and “must | 
be seen as an objective disorder.” 

The Vatican has also ordered bishops 
to withdraw support from groups that ei- 
ther are “ambiguous” or “neglect” the 
church’s teaching. That was aimed espe- 
cially at Dignity/USA, an organization 
that has 5,000 members in 100 chapters 
and formerly held Masses with church ap- 
proval in dozens of cities. In the wake of 
that attack, the national Dignity conven- 
tion last September declared clear-cut op- 
position to the church’s moral teaching. 

With growing support from liberal 
theologians, the gay activists insist that 
Christianity has unjustly repressed a per- 
fectly moral alternative life-style. For 
Catholics, the dispute is a classic test of 
loyalty to the Pope and the magisterium, 
or teaching authority, of the church. For 
Protestants, it is an example of the deep- 
seated conflict between the traditional | 
and liberal approaches to the Bible. 

“This is not an issue of morals,” as- 
serts Michael Hiller, assistant pastor at 
San Francisco's St. Francis Lutheran and 
openly homosexual. “It’s an issue of jus- 
tice.” It is also a large and continuing 
problem for ordinary churchgoers, Prot- 
estants and Catholics alike, many of 
whom feel it would be morally wrong to 
undercut a tenet that Christianity has 
held with such confidence over so many 
centuries. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Barbara Dolan/Chicago and Dennis 
Wyss/San Francisco 

















pret it as a ban upon marriage instead of | 
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Take a Walk—and Live 





Anew study says even mild exercise can postpone death 


ouch potatoes, your last excuse is 
gone. You knew you should be get- 


C 


ting into your running shoes and hitting 
the pavement. After all, everyone con- 
cedes that exercising is one of the best 
ways to stave off heart attacks and other 
health problems. But hard physical exer- 
tion is downright unpleasant, and you— 
along with about 50 million other seden- 





Participants were divided into five categories based on their 


| fitness, ranging from least fit (group 1) to most fit (group 5). 








bag _ 4 " included people in the habit of run- | 
fitness fitness high ning up to 40 miles a week, death 
fitness rates tended to be lower still, but 


tionship discovered only in the past few 
years. And, perhaps most important, it is 
one of the largest studies ever done that 
relied on an objective measure of fitness, 
not just participants’ descriptions of how 
much they exercise. 

The researchers measured fitness in 
a straightforward way: they put people 
on a treadmill, set them walking, and 
periodically increased first the in- 
cline and then the speed of the 
treadmill until the walkers could 
no longer continue. The subjects 
were grouped into five different 
fitness levels based on their per- 
formance and followed for the 
next eight years. 

At the end of that time, 283 of 
the participants, all of whom were 
in good health at the start of the 
study, had died. And after allowing 
for various other health-affecting 
factors, including smoking, age, 
cholesterol levels, weight, blood 
pressure and family history of 
heart disease, they found that 
deaths were sharply higher in the 
least-fit category than in the sec- 
ond-most-sedentary group—more 
than double for men and almost 
twice as high for women. 

In the most-fit groups, which 











the improvement was not so dra- 
matic. In short, says Carl Casper- 
sen, a physical-activity epidemiol- 
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tary Americans—could be forgiven for 
putting it off or avoiding it altogether. 

No more, though. A study published 
last week in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association says that even a 
minimal amount of exercise—a_ brisk 


half-hour walk once a day is enough— | 


confers significant protection not only 
from cardiovascular disease and cancers 
but also against death from a wide 
range of other causes. Put plainly, peo- 
ple who exercise just a little bit tend to 
live longer. 

The eight-year, 13,344-subject study, 
carried out by researchers at the Institute 
for Aerobics Research in Dallas, is hardly 
the first to establish a link between mod- 
erate exercise and longevity. But it is con- 
sidered especially significant. For one 
thing, it includes both men and women, in 
contrast to earlier, mostly male surveys. 
For another, it strengthens the evidence 
that exercise can ward off cancer, a rela- 


ogist at the federal Centers for 
Disease Control in Atlanta: “You don’t 
have to be a marathoner to greatly reduce 
your mortality. After that first jump in ac- 
tivity, you’re not buying that much more 
reduced risk.” 

While this and earlier studies agree on 
the health benefits of regular, moderate 
exercise, no one is sure of the physiologi- 
cal mechanisms involved. It may be that 
exercise increases coronary blood flow, 
decreases clotting or both, which would 
limit the blood-vessel blockages that 
cause cardiovascular problems. And some 
scientists speculate that exercise increases _ 
bowel motility, a factor in avoiding colon 
cancer. Those questions may be answered 
in part by the next phase of the investiga- 
tion, which is expected to include more 
than 40,000 people. Such speculations are | 
literally academic, though. For the aver- 
age man or woman, the message is clear: 








get moving. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Andrew Purvis/New York 
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Profile in quality #3: >. 
Prevention. 


Ford Motor Company believes ! 
in prevention. Beginning with 


the prototype stage, we test 
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models of our Fords, Mercurys 
and Lincolns on a gruelling 
“roller road” shaker machine. 
While this is going on, our » 
engineers are listening for y 
possible squeaks and rattles with 
highly sensitive stethoscopes 
(much like your doctor uses). By doing / ‘ 
this, we can help engineer squeaks - ee 


and rattles out, before you ever get in. 
When quality is job 1—you don’t do 
it any other way. 





Ford, Merc y, Lincoln, lrucks 
Our goal is to build the highestiguality cars 


and trucks in th rldA 
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“Let’s Get Busy!!!” 








H ip and hot, talk host A rsenio Hall is grabbing the post-Carson generation 





BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ust a few minutes before the TV 
taping is to start on this sunny 
Tuesday afternoon, an earthquake 
strikes San Francisco. But the only 
tremor felt by the crowd filing into 
a Paramount sound stage 350 miles to the 
south is one of anticipation. Two women 
from New Orleans are congratulating 
themselves on getting into the show twice 
in three days (they stood in line for tickets 
at 7 a.m.). A couple of teenage guys from 
Orange County are making time with two 
girls they met in line. A twentyish blond 
from Los Angeles sings the praises of the 
young comic she is waiting to see: “He's 
young, he’s hip, he’s personable, he’s hum- 
ble. He’s just himself—that’s the biggest 
compliment you can pay him.” 

Arsenio Hall, at the same moment, 
has no inkling of the earthquake either. 
(The news reaches him later, midway 
through the show, though he doesn’t men- 
tion it on the air.) With minutes to go be- 
fore his 5:15 deadline, he is in his dressing 
room, slipping into a stylish double- 
breasted jacket, glancing briefly at his cue 
cards and getting some final dabs of 
makeup. With only seconds to spare, he 
bops downstairs, wades through a pha- 
lanx of enthusiastic staffers, then darts 
behind a blue translucent curtain. The 
band blares, the announcer wails. Hall 
sinks to one knee for a few seconds of si- 
lent prayer, Then he slides over to his 
mark and assumes his opening pose: head 
bowed, legs apart, hands pressed together. 

And suddenly the earth really rocks. 

Hall raises a clenched fist and rotates 
it in a circle, inspiring the crowd to re- 
spond with its trademark barking chant: 
“Wooh! Wooh! Wooh!” He races over to 
bandleader Michael Wolff and greets him 
by touching index fingers. (No old-fash- 
ioned high-fives on The Arsenio Hall 





| Show.) He bounds in and out of the audi- 
| ence, paying special attention to the folks 


in the bad seats behind the band. By the 
end of his opening monologue, the crowd 
is wired. Johnny Carson signals the start 
of his show with a decorous golf swing. 
Hall launches the proceedings with a cry 
of “Let’s. .. get... BUSY!” 








We are seeing the future of the TV 
talk show, and it is, well, funky. The 
Arsenio Hall Show, a weeknightly joyride 


| on 167 stations nationwide, is less a talk 


show than a televised party: hip, hyperki- 
netic and hot. The host can’t sit still, and 
the crowd can’t get enough of him. At any 
moment, Hall might race into the studio 
audience in response to a shouting fan, or 
sidle over to his five-piece house band 
(“my posse”) for some impromptu jam- 
ming. Meanwhile, as late-night’s first suc- 
cessful black talk host, he has turned his 
guest couch into TV’s liveliest melting 


AVY VV 


“I’ve been 
warming up in 
the ’80s, but 
I’m really for 

the 90s.” 


EE” 


pot. Rap groups get as much attention as 
Hollywood legends; George Hamilton or 
Glenn Close might find themselves rub- 
bing elbows with one of the Jacksons— 
Jesse or Bo. And when things get slow, 
Eddie Murphy or Mike Tyson could drop 
in unannounced, Man, this show is loose! 
Since its debut last January, The 
Arsenio Hall Show has passed both Pat 
Sajak and David Letterman in the rat- 
ings, to take the No. 2 slot behind Car- 
son’s venerable Tonight show. Hall's show 
ranks No. | among the important under- 
35 audience. “I take the view that the 
public has elected me as a new late-night 
talk-show host,” he says enthusiastically. 
“T've worked all my life preparing for it, 
putting together a platform—my kind of 
guests, my kind of music, what I think is 
funny. I've been warming up in the °80s, 













but I’m really for the ‘90s. I’m the talk- 
show host for the MTV generation.” 

The TV industry is getting the mes- 
sage. Rather than merely redistribute the 
existing late-night audience, Hall’s show 
has attracted new viewers. Some urban 
contemporary radio stations have noticed a 
drop in their listenership when Hall is on 
the air. The inevitable TV imitators are 
starting to appear, notably The Byron Al- 
len Show on CBS, a Saturday-night talk 
show with another black comic as host. 
Even fuddy-duddies like Carson and Sajak 
seem to be feeling the heat. Would rock 
acts like Simply Red and Stevie B. have 
been booked in the days before Hall? 

Not that Carson is in imminent dan- 
ger of losing his title as late-night king. 
After soaring during the summer, Hall’s 
ratings have slacked off a bit this fall. 
(The kids who constitute his main audi- 
ence, explain show executives, have gone 
back to school.) Through it all, Tonight's 
ratings have remained relatively stable. 
“This race is not a sprint, it’s a mara- 
thon,” notes Brandon Tartikoff, president 
of NBC Entertainment. “Whatever burns 
the brightest, fades the fastest.” 

Complacency would be a mistake, 
however: Hall’s popularity may signal a 
geologic shift in late-night TV. The rise 
and fall of potential rivals to Carson— 
from Alan Thicke to Joan Rivers—has 
become an industry joke. But Hall is the 
first to catch on, and he has done it by 
reaching out to a new group of viewers. It 
is not Carson’s audience, Hall likes to 
point out, but Carson’s audience's chil- 
dren. “The Tonight show is an institu- 
tion,” says Steve Allen, who started it all 
back in 1954. “But with each tick of the 
clock, its advantage disappears. The To- 
night show audience is dying every day.” 
No need to convince Mel Harris, presi- 
dent of Paramount Television, the com- 
pany that syndicates The Arsenio Hall 
Show. “In the 1960s, Johnny Carson start- 
ed with a young audience that stuck with 
him for 20 years,” he says. “Arsenio’s is 
the new generation.” 

Hall has a new-generation approach 
to stardom as well: try to do it all. At 30, 
he is not only the headliner but also the 
executive producer of his show. He hires 
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As a boy growing up in the Cleveland ghetto, he used to 
pretend he was Johnny. Now he has done what Alan Thicke 
and Joan Rivers couldn't do: mount a credible challenge to 
the late-night king 








Video 


the staff, okays the guests and even wrote 
the theme music. (He has a substantial 
share of the show’s profits.) He has re- 
corded a comedy-music album, Large and 
In Charge, scheduled for release later this 
month. On it he performs in the persona 
of an alter ego, a fat 
Chunky A, whom Hall played as a 
on his show last May. He has 


rapper named 


“guest 
made a video as Chunky A, now airing on 
MTV. A movie career, meanwhile, has 
sprouted almost effortlessly. Last year 
Hall co-starred with his best pal Eddie 
Murphy in Coming to America, the No. 2 
box-office hit of 1988. Next week he will 
be back onscreen with Murphy in Harlem 
Nights 

With his all-gums smile, flattop hair- 
do and exuberant, affable manner, Hall 
seems like an overgrown kid surveying a 
roomful of candy. His conversation is 
frank, unaffected, headlong. “When I'm 
on the air, I'm happy,” he says, relaxing 
in his mirrored office on the Paramount 
lot, a muted TV set overhead tuned in to 
MTV. He is dressed in his typical off-hours 
duds: baseball cap, Reebok T shirt and 
unlaced sneakers. “I was born to do this 
When I'm in the spotlight, I'm gone. | 
love it more than anything in the world 
When everyone is barking and screaming 
it’s the best feeling I’ve ever felt, like a 
three-point jumper with one second left in 
the championship game against Boston 
Better than an orgasm.” 

The show, for both good and ill, reflects 


that boyish, MTV-inspired energy. To his 


credit, Hall has shaken some of the dust off 


the stodgy talk-show format. His set has no 
desk; instead, Hall interviews guests on a 
modish chair-and-sofa ensemble, leaning 
forward intently. There is no Ed 
McMahon-style sidekick; Hall prefers to 
trade quips with the crowd or play around 
with the band in recurring bits like the “po 
etry moments,” featuring various sidemen 
reading silly verse. Musically, the show has 
brought on a host of rock performers 
Kool Moe Dee, Living Colour, Winger 
who rarely get exposure on mainstream 
TV. And in contrast to the carefully stage 
managed routines on the Tonight show 
Hall’s manic energy sends a signal that just 
about anything can happen at his nightly 
party. “There used to be a feeling that late 
at night people wanted to be put to sleep by 
a talk show,” says producer Marla Kell 
Brown, 28. “But I don’t think that’s true for 
our generation. We want 
high energy.” 

Hall's one concession to 
talk-show tradition is to 
perform an opening mono- 
logue. His topical jokes are 
lame compared with Car- 
son’s or Jay Leno’s, but he 
exposes himself in a way 
those cool satirists never do 


Talking about Ralph Aber 
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“When everyone 
is barking 


screaming, it’s 


better than an 


orgasm. up conflict and tell them 





nathy’s book, in which the former civil 
rights leader made allegations about the 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr.’s sexual esca 
pades, Hall barely disguised his anger 
Probably 
hasn't been with three women in his life 
Martin’s still my hero. Right on! 

With guests, too, Hall often drops the 


“He's just jealous,” said Hall 


reserve that talk hosts are supposed to 





mainta Impulsive, sometimes off-color 
remarks frequently slip out. When actress 
Sally Kirkland told Hall she thought he 
was wonderful, he replied, “I can tell 

(Even Hall admits 


that one crossed the line.) An interview 


your nipples are hard 


with filmmaker Spike Lee last June 
turned into a testy debate over remarks 

Lee had made criticizing 
- — Eddie Murphy for not 
helping blacks get more 
top jobs in Hollywood. “It 
takes time said Hall 
springing to his friend's de 
fense. “And the change 
doesn’t occur any quicker 
if you go to the Caucasian 


journalists looking to stir 


” { 








Sad 
ye Ate 
what you think about your black brother.” 
(The dispute didn’t end there. Lee later 
called Hall an Uncle Tom, and Hall can- 
celed Lee’s next appearance on the show 
The two have since patched up their dif- 
ferences—or at least agreed to keep them 
private.) 

Most of the time, however, the conver- 
The Arsenio Hall Show is just 
what you'd expect from a talk show that 
bills itself as a party: lots of small talk 


sauion on 


much of it boring. Hall's show-biz gush ri- 
vals Mery Griffin's or Rivers’ at their most 
unctuous. His treatment of guests is overly 
deferential, his questions stultifying soft- 
balls. (“Let's talk about pet peeves,” ran a 
setup for Kirstie Alley.) The talk on Car- 
son’s Tonight show may be programmed 
and artificial, but at least it gives the illu- 
sion of a real conversation. Hall seems tied 
to preset questions and often appears dis- 
connected and unresponsive. Too many 
comments elicit a blank “mmm-hmmm 
followed by an awkward silence 

But, hey, do his fans care? At a time 
when most talk shows have moved into 
controversial issues (Phil, Oprah, even 


Rivers) or anti-talk-show parody (Letter- 























The host can’t 
sit still, and 
the crowd 
can't get 
enough of him. 
Hall's MTV- 
inspired 
energy has 
shaken some 
dust off the 
stodgy talk 
format 





man), Hall has returned the genre to its 
original raison d’étre: old-fashioned, un 
apologetic stargazing. His innovation has 
been to set the show-biz plugs to a bracing 
rock beat. And if you prefer a little more 
substance with your MTV flash, boy, are 
you stuck in the "80s 

Hall bridles at the criticisms his show 
has received 
fawning over second-rate talent. How dare 
he! In the ghetto the game is respect. If I 
book you, I’m committed to you. I’m an en- 
tertainer, not a tough interviewer. My phi 
losophy is to leave my ego at the door and 
get the best out of my guests.” Yet Hall 
concedes that his interviewing skills need 
work. He is currently being coached by 
New York City-based media consultant 
Virginia Sherwood. Among her tips: ask 
more follow-up questions and avoid over- 
using words like interesting 

The press’s fixation on race nettles 
Hall even more. Though he takes pride in 
giving exposure to many black performers 
(“I have a commitment to correcting the 
wrongs of TV history”), Hall insists he is 
doing a show for everybody, black and 
white. “I'm out to bring the ghetto to the 


“One critic accused me of 





| suburbs and the suburbs to the ghetto. I 
want [rapper] Tone-Ldc and Major Fergu 
son, Fergie’s dad, on the same couch. Most 
white people have never been to a party at 
a black person’s house. I hope they say 
‘This one looks nice—maybe I'll try it 


n addition to his tiff with Spike Lee 
Hall has been embroiled in a feud 


with Willis Edwards, president of 


the Beverly Hills—Hollywood chap- 
ter of the N.A.A.C.P. When Hall's 
show began, Edwards complained public 
ly about the scarcity of blacks in key be 
hind-the-scenes positions. (Hall’s produc- 
director, as the vice 
president of his production company, are 
all white women.) According to Hall, af- 
ter making the statements Edwards asked 
for a $40,000 contribution to his organiza- 
tion, a request that Hall told a reporter 
“sounds like extortion to me.” Edwards 
denied asking for money and slapped 
Hall with a $10 million slander suit 
No wonder Hall sometimes feels be 
sieged. “My manager told me not to be 
angry, but I am, 
resent the fact that [for some white critics] 
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er and well as 


he says. “I give 110%. I 
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I have to be whiter to be a star. And then 
there are the jabs from my own people, 
the implication that I have to be unfair to 
whites to make blacks happy. I am angry 
I'm on a tightrope, and people are punch- 
ing me from every direction.” 

Hall has done some punching of his 
own, especially at his rival on CBS, Pat Sa- 
jak. Both Hall and Sajak launched new 
talk shows at the same time last winter 
but it was the white-bread Sajak, host of 
the top-rated game show Wheel of For- 
tune, who got most of the attention. “Sajak 
was always the golden boy,” gripes Hall, 
“though nothing on paper makes him 
more eligible for that title.” Sajak’s CBS 
show, after a strong start, has been sink- 
ing in the ratings. “As long as there’s an 
alternative to Sajak,” offers Hall, “the 
public will always take it.” 

He has kinder words for Leno, Car- 
son’s regular fill-in and current heir ap- 
parent: “He’s a pure funny man, more ex- 
citing and interesting than Sajak.” Hall 
also praises David Letterman for “forcing 
America to loosen its collar a bit and not 
take things too Hall’s top 
praise, however, is reserved for Carson 
“He has an incredible understanding of 
when he’s and he’s not 
He'll insert comedy when there’s a bad 
guest and stay out of Robin Williams 
Doing a talk show for him is like a 
snooze alarm on a clock: he can find it in 
the dark. He doesn’t care about numbers 


seriously.” 
when 


needed 


way 


or competitors. It’s like Tyson: nobody 
can beat him but him.’ 
Hall’s admiration for Carson has a 


long history. Growing up in an inner-city 
neighborhood of Cleveland, Hall used to 
set up chairs in his basement and pretend 
he was Johnny. Years later, between ap- 
pearances on Hollywood Squares and The 
Match Game, he sneaked into Carson's 
NBC studio, sat in his chair and practiced 
saying, “We'll be right back.” Says Hall 
without a trace of irony: “Johnny is the 
architect of all my dreams 

Dreams like that were a way of escap- 
ing from a grim ghetto childhood. At four 
Hall recalls the toilet and 
watching a rat run between his legs. His 
next-door neighbor was shot during a 
pickup football game. Hall recently re- 
turned home for a visit and reflected on 
the fates of his high-school classmates 
“Von is dead, killed in a fight over a girl 
Weathersby is dead, killed over an argu- 
ment over ‘last call’ in a 
jail. Jack was picked up for selling cocaine 


sitting on 


bar. Freddie's in 


and hanged himself in the prison cell. Ty- 
rone, the star basketball player, is in jail 
on two counts of murder. ‘Yo, man,’ I said 


to myself. ‘Nobody got out but you 

Hall's father, a Baptist preacher, was 
an old-fashioned disciplinarian who for- 
bade dancing in the house and made his 
He had frequent 
willed mother 
many of them over which radio 





son dress up for dinner 
fights with Hall’s strong 
Annie 
station to listen to. (Dad liked gospel and 
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Harry Belafonte; Mom preferred the Top 
40.) “It wasn’t unusual for me to see my 
dad go for a gun during the arguments,” 
he recalls. “It wasn't just screaming 
much deeper and more traumatic. I devel- 
oped a rash and started sleepwalking. 
They'd find me in the garage in the morn- 
ing, sleeping in the car.” 

When he was five, his mother walked 
out, taking Hall and moving in with his 
grandmother, who lived around the cor- 
ner. Thereafter Hall's childhood was a 
disjointed and lonely one. “Teachers 
would write on my report card, ‘Arsenio 
needs attention. Is there anything you can 
do about it?’”” Yet his grades were good, 
and he avoided drugs in high school— 
though he admits to a rebellious period as 
a senior. “You couldn't get close to him,” 
remembers Marjorie Banks, his old Sun- 
day school teacher and the wife of former 
Chicago Cubs star Ernie Banks. “When 
you talked to him, he'd see you and yet he 
didn’t see you. His mind was always on 
something else.” 

Show-biz stirrings came 
early. As a teenager, Hall 
hired himself out as a magi- 
cian at parties and played 
drums and bass guitar in a 
couple of groups. He started 
college at Ohio University 
and finished at Kent State, 
where he majored in speech 
communication and played 


the 
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His questions 
are softballs, 
but the guest 
list is a lively 
melting pot. 
Clockwise 
from top left: 
Farrah 
Fawcett, Jesse 
Jackson, 
James Caan, 
Eddie Murphy 


the lead in the musical Purlie Victorious. | Jackie Robinson of late night, it was Ar- 


After graduation, Hall went to work in De- 
troit for Noxell, the makers of Noxema 
skin cream. But one evening after tuning in 
toa Tonight show segment, he decided the 
moment had come “to do what I'd been 
dreaming about.” He quit his job the next 
day 

His climb up the show-biz ladder had 
few missteps. He moved to Chicago and 
began honing a stand-up act in comedy 
clubs. “Even then he seemed to have some- 
thing extra,” says Art Gore, a friend from 
those days. “He had a rapport with the 
people; he could adjust his comedy to fit the 
audience in the club.” In 1979 singer Nan- 
cy Wilson hired Hall to emcee her stage 
show in Chicago. When she arrived late, he 
had to improvise with the audience for 20 
minutes. It went well, and Wilson hired 
him as her regular warm-up act. Hall soon 
moved to Los Angeles and started picking 
up work opening for other singers, from 
Robert Goulet to Tina Turner 

In 1984 Hall landed a 
job that provided a strange 
foretaste of his current suc- 
cess: as Alan Thicke’s side- 
kick on the much bally- 
hooed, short-lived Carson 
challenger, Thicke of the 
Night. Thicke remembers 
the young comic fondly. “I 
think I recognized that if 
anyone was going to be the 





senio,” he says. After the show flopped, 
says Thicke, “I know writers who re- 
moved my name from their résumés. Ar- 
senio remained a friend in failure, and 
you learn to appreciate those people in a 
year like that.” 


all did not stay out of the talk- 
show ring for long. In 1986 he 
joined Marilyn McCoo as co- 
host of Solid Gold, a syndicat- 
ed music show. Then he gota 
call from the Fox Network, asking him to 
be a last-minute replacement for Frank 
Zappa as fill-in host of The Late Show, 
which had just dumped Rivers, its origi- 
nal star. Hall's stint went so well that he 
was asked back twice the following week 
Soon he was doing the program full time 
Hall’s hip, high-intensity style in- 
creased the ratings of the troubled show, 
but it was too late. Fox had already decid- 
ed to scrap the program in favor of a new 
late-night entry, The Wilton North Re- 
port. ‘I was able to do a lot of stuff because 
the Fox executives weren't watching,” 
says Hall. “No one cared.” When Wilton 
North was a quick failure, Fox asked Hall 
to return. But by this time his attention 
was elsewhere, notably in movies: he had 
just shot Coming to America, the first of a 
three-picture deal with Paramount. Hall 
turned down the Fox offer 
But a better one was in the offing. Last 
























year Paramount proposed another late- 
night talk show; Hall would be executive 
producer as well as star, and he would be 
guaranteed time off to make movies. He 
was still reluctant. But a guest appearance 
with Carson on Tonight got his talk-show 
juices flowing again, and he finally 
agreed 

“Arsenio eats, sleeps and breathes the 
show,” says Cheryl Bonacci, vice presi- 
dent of Arsenio Hall Commu- 
nications, which was formed 
last year to handle his TV and 
record affairs. “When he’s not 
doing that, he’s sitting in his 
house writing songs. Things 
like going out just aren’t im- 
portant to him right now.” 
Hall usually arrives at the of- 
fice around 11, conducts per- 
sonal business and prepares 
for the late-afternoon taping 
After the show, he reviews the 
tape with producer Brown, 
who worked with him on The 
Late Show. Most nights he 
watches the show again at 
home by himself, then takes a 
look at Carson, Sajak and Let- 
terman before going to bed, 
usually around 2 a.m., with a 
talk-radio station droning in 
the background. Says he: “I 
can’t go to sleep without it.” 

Brown and Bonacci are 
two of his relatively few close 
friends. Another is Murphy, 
whom he met at Los Angeles’ 
Comedy Store in 1980. “Ed- 
die’s the brother I never had,” 
says Hall. “We share intimate 
secrets. We cry together 
There’s no competitiveness be- 
tween us. When I called and 
told him I had been signed by Paramount, 
he couldn't have been happier.” Though 
Hall has been linked with Murphy’s so- 
called black pack—a group of young black 
performers and filmmakers, among them 
actor-directors Robert Townshend and 
Keenen Ivory Wayans—Hall says the oth- 
ers are only casual friends 

Speculation about Hall's girlfriends 
has ranged from Dynasty '’s Emma Samms 
(they dated a few years ago, says Hall, but 
are no longer involved) and Newhart’s 
Mary Frann (too old for him, he insists) to 
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modest four-bedroom house in the San 
Fernando Valley, decorated in blue and 
filled with electronic gear. (“I'm very 
high-tech oriented. I wouldn’t have a TV 
without doors that open electronically.”) 
His garage houses two cars: a white 1986 
Jaguar XJS and a Mustang convertible 
He stays in close touch with his mother, 
who is a big fan (“No one barks louder at 
my show than my mom”) and for whom 


budding movie career, Hall has recorded an album— 
in the guise of fat rapper Chunky A 





he bought a condo in West Hollywood 
For relaxation, Hall tried painting for a 
while but gave it up; took tennis lessons 
but “hated them.” Says he: “I’m not an 
outdoor person at all.” 

Which pretty much leaves work. In 
addition to the five-day-a-week grind of 
his show, Hall has taped some antidrug 
commercials and is working with Ree- 
bok to promote a shoe that would “pay 
tribute to antiapartheid awareness.” He 
co-wrote and co-produced his new 
Chunky A record album. Its cuts in- 





singer-choreographer Paula Ab- | clude a comic rap number, a satire of 
dul (‘just very good OS gk raunch rock (“Let me 
friends”). Hall refuses to ge a 37, check your oil with my 


identify the current “spe- 
cial woman” in his life and 
claims to spend much of 
his time after hours by 
himself. “My life is in front 
of people,” he says, “so 
when I go home, I don’t 
want to hear voices.” 
Home is a relatively 


ni 
ry 
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dipstick”) and a straight- 
faced antidrug anthem ti- 
tled Dope, the Big Lie 
After meshing amiably 
with Murphy in Coming to 
America (in which he 
played multiple roles, 
ranging from a grizzled 
barber-shop customer to a 





fiery evangelist), Hall seems poised for a 
movie breakthrough. In Harlem Nights, 
which Murphy wrote and directed, Hall is 
onscreen for only a few minutes, as a 
gangster who “hates Eddie’s guts.” He is 
currently talking with producers Don | 
Simpson and Jerry Bruckheimer (Beverly 
Hills Cop) about starring in an action- 
comedy, which would probably be shot 
next fall. “By then,” Hall says, “either I'll 





have a grasp on what I’m doing or be | 
sharing a condo with Dick Cavett | 
somewhere.” 

No sweat; he already seems to have a 
pretty good grasp on the success that has 
engulfed him. Hall claims he would be 
happy doing his talk show forever, but he 
seems fully tuned in to the precariousness 
of fame in a medium that chews up stars 
like M & M’s. “One bad show, and I’m 
mentally packing a U-Haul,” he says. | 
“But I don’t want to start playing it safe. I | 
accept the fact that I can’t have it forever 
Ali was the greatest, but someday some- 
one beat him, and someone beat the guy 
who beat him. When I was in high school, 
J.J. Walker was the hottest. Recently I 
saw a [cable] special in which people 
walked by him and joked, ‘That’s Arsenio 
Hall.’ Because I’m hot, and he’s not. 

“It’s scary,” he muses, glancing at the 
rock video playing silently on the TV 
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screen overhead. “Someday I'll be the 
punch line.” —Reported by Dan Cray and | 
Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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A Texas-Size L.B.J. Obsession 








BY R. Z. SHEPPARD 


yndon Baines Johnson may have 

been larger than life, but since his 
death 16 years ago, he has been getting 
bigger. The growth spurt is due largely to 
the diligence of Robert A. Caro, the biog- 
rapher and political historian who has 
made L.B.J.’s saga into an obsession and 
virtually a life’s work. Caro is one'of the 
best known of a small breed of long-dis- 
tance writers who appear from their or- 
bits of research to offer big books on big 
subjects. Among others in the select 
group, most of whom tend to be, like 
Caro, journalist-scholars: Richard 
Kluger, author of the civil rights classic 
Simple Justice (1976), and J. Anthony Lu- 
kas, whose Common Ground (1985), a so- 
| cial history of ethnic Boston, was well 
worth the wait. 

Caro began work on his Texas-size bi- 
ography of L.B.J. 14 years ago. The choice 
of subject was a natural progression from 
his first marathon, The Power Broker 











Robert Caro, 14 years into his biography, traces a web of deceit 


(1974), a 1,200-page study of New York 
City master builder Robert Moses. The 
Power Broker is an obligatory book for 
understanding modern urban politics. In 
turning to L.B.J., Caro shifted his focus 
from how New York City works to what 
makes the nation run. The answer is not 
surprising. As Franklin Roosevelt's facto- 
tum Tommy (“the Cork”) Corcoran re- 
sponded when Caro asked how the young 
L.B.J. gained power, “Money, kid. But 
you'll never be able to write about it.” 
Caro’s first Johnson vol- 
ume, The Path to Power, was 
published in 1982 and proved 
Corcoran wrong. In compre- 
hensive and forceful detail, it 
followed Johnson from the 
lonely Texas hill country, out 
from under the humiliating 
shadow of his failed father. The 
book ended with his unexpect- 
ed defeat in a 1941 race for the 
US. Senate. The Path remained 
a best seller for three months 








Johnson in 1942 


and won the National Book Critics Circle 
Award for nonfiction. 

Last week Volume II, Means of Ascent, 
began to run in the New Yorker. The ex- 
cerpt details a shameless pattern of deceit 
in L.B.J.’s early career. Among the juicier 
disclosures is how Johnson, as a noncom- 
batant in World War II, was able to parlay 
13 minutes under enemy fire into a Silver 
Star, which he then had repeatedly pre- 
sented to himself at public ceremonies. Al- 
ice Glass, who according to Caro was 
Johnson’s mistress as well as the lover of 
one of his most influential supporters, had 
a more realistic view of Lyndon’s war. “I 
can write a very illuminating chapter on 
his military career in Los Angeles,” she lat- 
er revealed toa friend, “with photographs, 
letters from voice teachers, and 
photographers who tried to 
teach him which was the best 
side of his face.” 

As many as six further ex- 
cerpts are expected to appear 
in the magazine, covering the 
founding of L.B.J.’s fortune and 
his controversial election to the 
Senate in 1948. Knopf will issue 
a first printing of 200,000 copies 
in March. 

To Caro, Volume II is al- 
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A more civilized way 


Honda Real Time 4WD engages automatically whenever you need extra traction, whether you find 
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| ready history. He is well into the 
| making of Volume III, which will 














take Johnson from his reign as 
Senate majority leader to his 
swearing-in as President after 
John F. Kennedy’s assassination. 
A fourth, final volume is planned. 
Meanwhile, the work moves 
slowly. Caro and his wife Ina, 
who is also his research assistant, 
spent four years living in Texas, 
driving tens of thousands of miles 
to interview sources. “It took me 
two years to realize what I was 
hearing,” says Caro. The young 
Johnson's role in bringing elec- 
tricity to his constituents filled the 
author with populist enthusiasm 
But later, going through some of 
the 34 million documents stored 
in the Johnson Library in Austin, 
he recalls a letdown. “I thought 





Caro: concerned with how political power works in the U.S. 





hattan office, one might think he 
was a struggling small business- 
man out of the 1950s. He works 
amid a makeshift table, an old 
desk and stained bookshelves. 
There is no word processor, only 
an electric portable 

He often observes from the 
U.S. Senate gallery, where he 
finds the routine business of Gov- 
ernment thrilling. Sometimes he 
isan audience of one, as if, he says, 
“the Senate were being staged 
only for me.” Caro is less anony- 
mous at the Johnson Library. 
Since The Path to Power, Lady 
Bird Johnson has become unco- 
operative, and her former press 
secretary Liz Carpenter occasion- 
ally glares from behind a glass 
wall as Caro makes his notes. 

Caro is understandably reluc- 
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Johnson was going to be like Al 
Smith. But a different picture 
started to emerge in the library, and I real- 
ized, with depression coming over me, how 
he got to be FD.R.’s man in Texas.” 

Caro insists he is more interested in 
Johnson’s power than in his personality. 
“The basic concern of all my books is how 
political power works in America,” he 
says. “I don’t think there is an adequate 
understanding of that. Look at the effect 


Johnson had on so many lives. If you were 





Tens of thousands of miles and 34 million documents 


a young black American getting an edu- 
cation, Johnson had a lot to do with that. 
And if you were a young man drafted off 
to Viet Nam, he had a lot to do with that 
too.” 

At 53, Caro could spend the rest of his 
working life wrestling with the enigma of 
L.B.J. With his hefty book contract and a 
$1 million movie deal, he can afford the 
commitment. Yet to see Caro in his Man- 





tant to give away findings that he 

has worked years to uncover, and 
for which his publisher and the New York- 
er have paid good money. When asked 
about the basis of Johnson’s wealth or 
about the 1948 election, the biographer re- 
sponds teasingly, “I think I can add some- 
thing to our understanding.” Judging from 
that answer, the only surprise would be if 
future installments indicated that Johnson 





got rich through his business acumen and 
won his first Senate term fair and square. = 
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yourself in snow, slush, sleet or rain. You'll warm right up to it. The Civic 4WD Wagon. zt] O}N| DIAL 





pure (pyoor) adj. 
chew-ing (choo’ing) v | 
sat-is-fac-tion (sat’is-fak’shon) n. 


1. Gratification of adesire. 2. Mouth-pleasing 
feeling. 3. Cool and refreshing. 4. Relax 
and enjoy. 5. Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
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By EMILY MITCHELL /Reported by Kathleen Brady 













. 
Top Spin 
Well, as the Church Lady 
would say, “isn’t that spe- 
cial?” For her first national 
appearance since quitting 
tournament tennis, Chris 
Evert, 34, is this week’s host 
of Saturday Night Live. She 
found the offer irresist- 
ible: “I'd kick myself 
if I'd said no. With 
tennis I’ve lived 
such a rigid life and 
not taken chances.” 
Cool on court, she'll 
stay loose on the 
show, where nothing’s 
set until the last minute. 
Says she: “I don’t know what 
we'll do, Maybe make fun of 
early retirement.” 





. 
Santa’s Zip 
Yes, there is too a Santa 
Claus, and no less an author- 
ity than the USS. Post Office 
says so. For the first time, 
jolly old St. Nicholas has an 


official nine digit ZIP code 
30351-1989—so that it'll be 
easier for his usual mountain 
of mail to reach him this 
Christmas. In the holiday 
film classic Miracle on 34th 
Street, a judge declares Kris 
Kringle “the one and only 
Santa Claus” when mounds 
of letters addressed to him 
arrive in court—delivered 
by the post office. That was 
only a movie, of course; this 
is the real thing. So you'd 
better watch out 








Do Not Copy 


After BETTE MIDLER would 
not chirp her hit Do You 
Wanna Dance for a 1985 
Ford commercial, admen hired 
an ex—Midler backup singer 
to imitate the diva. The 
star stamped her stiletto 
heels and sued. Last week 
she finally won the case— 
plus $400,000. That'll 
about keep her in sheet mu- 
sic, but the principle is what 
matters. Said the Divine 
Miss M: “I hope my victory 
will in a small way contribute 
to higher ethical stan- 

dards in the advertising 

field.” Do you wanna bet? 








Flower Power 
Back in the ‘60s, when 
it seemed as if the whole 
world was listening to pro- 
test songs, the sweetest sing- 
er of all was Joan Baez. At 48 
the queen of folk is still in 
fine bloom. Celebrating 30 
years of performing with a 
new album 
Dreams), Quaker-raised 
Baez has changed her tune 
“The core point of my life 
now is that it’s a revelation 
to be able to sing and enjoy it 
and not have an ulterior mo- 
tive when I get up in front of 
an audience,” she says. And 
when she’s “feeling playful,” 
things get really rosy. 








. 

Knowing Angles 

Frank Stella he’s not. Still the self- 
styled saloon singer from Hoboken, 
N.J., has a way with paint. When FRANK 
SINATRA puts down the mike and picks 
up the brush, the results are geometric 
and, fittingly, hard edged. This patriotic 


canvas, a gift to 
pals NANCY and 
RONALD REAGAN, 
will be in a glos- 
sy 1990 book of 
Sinatrart pub- 
lished by Random 
House. The text is 
by none other 
than Ol’ Blue Peri- 
od himself. 


(Speaking of 
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Education 


The Redshirt Solution 





For some children, delaying kindergarten is the right choice 


athy and Jeff Hewson of 

Ocean Township, N.J., faced 
a tough decision. Their son Chris- 
topher had turned five and was 
eligible to enter kindergarten. 
Christopher had already spent 
two years at nursery school, but 
its director felt he was “develop- 
| mentally young.”’ She recom- 
mended that kindergarten be de- 
layed; the Hewsons agreed; and a 
year later they could not be hap- 
pier with their choice. Christo- 
pher, who started kindergarten in 
September, is now a secure, ener- 
getic little boy who plays easily 
with his peers. “By keeping our 
son back last year, we gave him a 
gift,” says Kathy. “We allowed 
him to be a child for one more 
year.” 

Resisting the temptation to 
turn their child into an early over- 
achiever, a surprising number of 
parents are consciously delaying 
their youngster’s entrance to kindergar- 
ten even when age eligible. This is 
known, quaintly, as redshirting, after the 
common university practice of keeping 
athletes out of games to allow them an 
extra year of playing eligibility. To some 
teachers, redshirting children is neces- 
sary because all too many kindergartens 
are more concerned with academics than 
with the emotional and physical develop- 
ment of youngsters. To others, the prac- 
tice is not much better than coddling. 

Leslie Rescorla, a Bryn Mawr clini- 








Chistopher Hewson, front, in kindergarten class 
The gift of a year’s delay let him be a child a little longer. 


cal child psychologist, notes that it is cur- | 


rently common practice for educators to 
recommend that socially or physically 
immature children with autumn birth- 
days enter kindergarten at six, rather 
than five. The practice makes sense, Res- 
corla says, if parents have special con- 
cerns about their child’s social develop- 
ment: “If it’s interacting, cooperating, 
playing with others you're worried about, 
then keeping children in nursery school 
for another year is good. It’s nursery 
school, not kindergarten, where these 














important skills are now being learned.” 

Eric Dlugokinski, a University of 
Oklahoma psychologist, believes five- 
year-olds need to spend some time away 
from home, but, for late bloomers, an aca- 
demically oriented kindergarten 
may not be the right environment. 
If a child does poorly in a first 
school experience, “that failure is 
very hard to eradicate. You want a 
child’s first experience in learning 
to be satisfying.” He thinks kin- 
dergartens should de-emphasize 
early exposure to the ABCs and 
concentrate on what he calls an 
“emotional competence curricu- 
lum,” meaning one that teaches 
children such social skills as how 
to share and how to deal with their 
feelings. 

Sue Bredekamp, an executive 
with the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, 
feels that redshirting may be of 
value to about 1% of children but 
in some places is routinely suggest- 
ed for 30% of kindergarten appli- 
cants. “Being older is no guarantee 
of success,” she says. “By holding 
children back, you'll never know 
what they could have done if you 
let them go on.” 

How can parents decide if delaying 
kindergarten is right for their child? Psy- 
chologist Dlugokinski raises these ques- 
tions: Is the child well-enough coordinated 
to hold pencils properly? Is he or she im- 
pulsive or shy about playing with others? 
Was he or she slow to walk or talk? Does 
the child seem fearful about leaving home? 
If any answer is yes, the youngster may be 
a potential redshirt. —By John Elson. 
Reported by Michele Donley/Chicago and Lisa H. 
Towle/New York 
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~Milestones 





SETTLEMENT PENDING. Between Sony 
Corp. and Warner Communications; of a law- 
suit brought by Warner to prevent movie 
producers Peter Guber and Jon Peters 
from becoming heads of Sony's newly ac- 
quired Columbia Pictures. Guber and Pe- 
ters, who produced the megahit Batman, 
will be allowed to break a five-year deal 
with Warner Bros. films and jump to Co- 
lumbia for an exchange of cash and pfop- 
erty. Estimated cost to Sony: $400 
million. 





RECOVERING. Jack Brooks, 66, crusty 
Democratic Congressman from Texas 
and chairman of the House Judiciary 


Committee; from inflammation of the | 


pancreas; in Maryland. The 19-term 
legislator was admitted to Bethesda Na- 
val Hospital two weeks ago. 








REMOVED. US. District Judge Walter L. 
Nixon Jr.; after being convicted by the 
Senate of lying to a grand jury. Im- 
peached by the House last May, Nixon, 
61, had planned to return to the bench 
in Mississippi after serving a five-year 
sentence for perjury. He is the second 
federal judge in two weeks to be re- 
moved from the bench for criminal 
activity. 


HOSPITALIZED. Arthur Fletcher, 64, Presi- 
dent Bush’s probable nominee to head 
the US. Civil Rights Commission; after 
complaining of chest pains; in Yakima, 
Wash. The previous chairman, William 
Barclay Allen, resigned under fire last 
month for planning a speech entitled 
“Blacks? Animals? Homosexuals? What 
Is a Minority?” 











HOSPITALIZED. W. Wilson Goode, 51, may- 
or of Philadelphia since 1983; for the 
second time in two weeks after com- 
plaints of a rapid heartbeat; in Philadel- 
phia. Doctors said tests conducted dur- 
ing the first hospital stay indicated that 


the mayor had a “perfectly normal 


heart.” 


DIED. Timoci Bavadra, 55, Prime Minister 
of Fiji ousted by a military coup in May 
1987; of cancer; in Viseisei. As Fijian 
head of the Indian-dominated Labor 
Party, Bavadra had been in office only a 
month before Lieut. Colonel Sitiveni Ra- 
buka led an army takeover of the govern- 
ment. Fiji is drafting a constitution that 
will bar Indians from running the gov- 
ernment, although they outnumber eth- 
nic Fijians. 
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Since you can't teach an old dog new tricks, why not replace it with something smarter? Like a 
Cougar LS. Ask it to run and a powerful V-6 engine eagerly obeys. Tell it to stop and available anti-lock 
brakes answer your comm md And with speed-sensitive steering, this is one cat that loves to be cor- 
nered. Cougar LS. For more information, visit your Lincoln-Mercury dealer or call 1-800-446-8888. 


Quality is Job 1. 











| BY JOHN SKOW 


he modern airliner, as all know, clev- 
erly compresses the minor irritations 
of several days or weeks of travel into a 
few hours of astonishing misery. There is 
| no need to speak of the automobile, su- 
| perb for drive-in banking, exasperating 
for other uses. What else is there? Dog 
sledding, backpacking? Each has its mer- 
its. Hot-air ballooning? Lovely, but lacking 
direction. Are we forgetting something? 
Ah yes, trains. Lonesome whistle 
blowing, clickety-clack that takes you 
| back, gone 500 miles when the day is 
| done. The 20th Century Limited and the 
Super Chief, chuffing grandly through the 
memories of geezers. You told me that al- 
ready, Grandpa 
The news here is that the railroad 
train has been reinvented splendidly. On 
Nov. 8 at 5:55 p.m., three sleepers, a piano 
club car and a dining car of the American- 
European Express, each refitted to five- 
star, died-and-went-to-heaven standards, 
will leave Washington’s Union Station 
and roll into legend. The next morning at 
10:17, some 50 cosseted passengers, 
dreamy from a night of love and laughter, 
aslosh with breakfasts that on a recent 
test run from Panama City, Fla., to Atlan- 
ta included crépes with crabmeat, fol- 
lowed by eggs, spinach, hollandaise sauce 
and baby lamb chops, will arrive at Chi- 
| cago’s Union Station 
A week later, regular five-car, six- 
night-a-week service from both Chicago 
and Washington will begin, with Ameri- 
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High life aboard the American-European Express: tucking in a seven-course dinner; amateur night in the club car 


Reinventing the Train 


Overnight luxe rules on a run between Chicago and Washington 


can-European Express running as self- 
contained segments of regular Amtrak 
trains. “On the seventh day,” says Bill 
Spann, the Panama City resort owner 
who heads the venture, “we polish ma- 
hogany.” There is a lot to polish, all solid 
wood, installed by cabinetmakers who 
usually work on yachts 

This is not a cheap undertaking. A 
salvageable railroad car can cost as little 
as $25,000, but outfitting it may run to 
nearly $1 million. A walk through the 
St. Moritz club car, lately a derelict on a 
siding in Milwaukee, with broken win- 
dows and a cargo of snow, made the fig- 
ure plausible. The bar is black granite, 
the baby grand piano an ebony Bald- 
win. Walls are paneled in embossed 
dark green leather. Brass, art deco 
lamps match the brass soffit, a three- 
inch strip separating walls from a car- 
long mural of mountain peaks. The ceil- 
ing is a rich deep blue, night sky. The 
car is designed for night, with lamps 
turned down, and a pianist plays show 
tunes. Too much good taste becomes 
bad taste, but this is just right 

So in the dining car are the softly 
lighted oil paintings, the white linen, the 
oversize European-style forks and knives, 
the private-stock California sparkling 
wine, the seven stately courses of dinner 
(a just and seemly number, the traveler 


| comes muzzily to feel), the white and the 


red wines, the port, and, yes, please, the 
cognac. Conversation ramifies, and 2:30 
a.m. ticks roguishly into view. The fore- 
sighted journeyer will have made an ap- 
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pointment to use his car’s shower next 
morning, and the porter will knock at the 
proper time with a bathrobe. At break- 
fast, a driven soul may have a cellular 
phone brought to the table to cancel some 
airline reservations or fax the menu (of 
course there is fax) to his worst enemy 
Will the new train fly? Spann’s collab- 
orators in the venture are the owners of 
Europe’s Nostalgie Istanbul Orient Ex- 
press, a train of elaborately renovated an- 
tique cars that last year rolled from Paris, 
across Russia and through China to Hong 
Kong, and then, after a sea voyage, across 
Japan. The Orient Express works well asa 
tourist charter, but this chichi choochoo, 
as one Chicago paper tagged it, will need 
business people, lobbyists and boodling 
politicians to fill its regular runs. Its $695 
one-way, single-occupancy fare (up to 
$1,042.50 for two, and $1,450 for two ina 
presidential cabin) may be a bit too radio- 
active for middle-level expense accounts 
American-European is convinced 
that it has a winner: after all, flying first 
class and paying for meals and a luxury 
hotel room can cost more than its fares 
Bookings are chugging along nicely, and 
additional routes are not out of the ques- 
tion: New York to Chicago, New York to 
Miami, and—who knows?—Chicago to 
Salt Lake City. (Chitago to Los Angeles? 
No, the thinking goes; too far, too much 
time.) For now, travelers arriving rest- 
ed—their knees not contused by seat 
backs, their ears not jangled by memo- 
rized prattle about smoking materials and 
tray tables in their upright positions— 
may discover they actually like Chicago 
and Washington, two spacious and civi- 
lized cities. They may even find, almost 
but not quite too late for this hurried 
century, that traveling—how amazing! 
is a pleasure & 
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WHY THE BREWERS OF AMERICA ARE SPENDING SO MUCH 
TO KEEP SOME PEOPLE FROM DRINKING. 





They're our kids too. O That's why we financially support S.A.D.D.—Students Against Driving Drunk. It's an independent 
program that involves parents, peer pressure and education to motivate the students themselves to fight the problem of drunk 
driving. 0 Of course, we don't condone underage drinking at all. But S.A-D.D. helps here, too. In the majority of schools that 
have started S.A.D.D. chapters, underage drinking is down. Way down. 0 We also support BACCHUS (Boost Alcohol Con- 
sciousness Concerning the Health of University Students). It promotes responsible decision making among college students through 


existing organizations at the schools. O Another program is All Star which focuses on juniors and seniors in high school and 





uses positive role models to discourage destructive lifestyles. 0 To find out more about what we're doing to address the prob- 


lem of underage drinking, write James C. Sanders, President of the Beer Institute, 1225 Eye Street, NW, Suite 825, Washington, 


DC. 20005. O Were doing something about the problem of underage drinking. With your help we can find a solution together. 





BEER INSTITUTE 


The Beer Institute is the trade association for American brewers and their suppliers. It is dedicated to responsible consumption of their fine quality beers 
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American Casual Seizes Japan 


Teenagers go for N.F.L. hats, Batman and the California look 


BY BARRY HILLENBRAND 


Us Sunday afternoon, and thousands of 

Japanese teenagers jam. the narrow 
streets of Tokyo's Harajuku district. They 
are in search of a life-style that can be 
bought, often dearly, in the dozens of 
stores crammed into the crowded area 
Along Takeshita-dori, a narrow street in 
the heart of the district, are shops with cu- 
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Sunday stroll through the Takeshita-dori shopping area 


by Benetton, had its moment. So did 
leather jackets and vests for the Hell's 
Angels mode..And the prim little-girl look 
with button-up sweaters 

The more diversity of styles, the bet- 
ter. Still, when the youngsters get con- 
fused or the designers founder, the style 
that always seems to endure and prosper 
is Amekaji, as the kids call American ca- 
sual. Says Tomohiro Ando, sales manager 


Black leather, denim jackets and brocaded vests for the American look 


rious names—Octopus Army, Short Kiss, 
Good Day House—that offer a variety of 
identities. There are button-down collars 
and plaid pants for the preppie look, floral 
prints and batiks for the Third World eth- 
nic look, tennis and soccer equipment for 
the ultra-fit look. One store sells nothing 
but Batman gear for the Caped Crusader 
look 

For many Japanese teenagers, a look 
often has to suffice for a life-style. Japan 
may be a wealthy nation, but its young 
people remain restricted. The demands of 
a high-pressure educational system allow 
little time for relaxation and leave few op- 
portunities to make a drastic change in 
life-style: to spend a summer at the beach 
or hours learning hang gliding 

Instead, the youngsters move from fad 
to fad, called bumu (Japanese for boom) 
Last year it was retro bumu, which elevat- 
ed the bulky, prosperous look of the 1950s 
to a new art form. Italian casual, inspired 
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of Octopus Army: “American design re- 
mains the base. Ameka/i is always such a 
comfortable and functional look.” The la- 
bels of Octopus Army shirts thoughtfully 
proclaim those virtues in the fractured 
English beloved by Japanese teens: “Best 
in the field of Spangled Stars, American- 
ized as hell as well as originality.” Exactly 
how that translates is not important, it’s 
the feeling and verve that convince the 
eager buyer. 

In recent years. American designers 
and manufacturers have rushed to cash in 
on Amekaji. Designers like Ralph Lauren 
prospered during the upscale preppie fad, 
or toraddo-bumu, but interest in the tradi- 
tional look has recently faltered—though 
it will never die out because of the Japa- 
nese partiality for neat and tailored 
clothes. Interest in American sportswear 
is strong, and the California influence is 
evident everywhere. Last summer many 
teens were Captivated by the surfer look, 
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with shirts and shorts in neon lime and 
fluorescent orange. The University of 
California, Los Angeles, through its own 
licensees in Japan, sells annually some 
$16 million worth of T shirts, warm-up 
suits and jackets, all bold with the authen- 
tic UCLA logo. 

Oshman’s, a Houston-based sporting- 
goods chain, has a shop in Harajuku that 
sells everything from $320 Eddie Bauer 
jackets to Hawaiian surfboards at $785 
each. Only about 30% of Oshman’s goods 
are made in the U:S., but the feeling in the 
store is as relentlessly American as Beach 
Boys music and suntan. lotion. 

Bold signs direct customers to the 
“surfin” department, and the company 
motto, also in English, is pure yuppie: 
“We make sure you're a winner.” Says 
Isao Iwase, managing director of Osh- 
man’s in Tokyo: “The comfortable Amer- 
ican life-style is being more widely ac- 
cepted these days.” With fall in the air, 
American baseball gear has given way to 
N.E.L. hats and jackets. 

It’s not difficult to understand why 
things American are close to the center of 
young Japanese dreams. “America is 
equated with freedom, openness, wide 
spaces,” says Hikaru Hayashi, senior re- 
search director of Hakuhodo Institute of 
Life & Living, a research arm of one of 
Japan’s largest advertising companies 
“Sharing in America can release Japa- 
nese teenagers from the restraints they 
live with every day. Through fashion, they 
can capture a bit of the life-style they can 
never hope to live.” 

Today’s teenagers, says Hayashi, are 
especially prone to America fixation be- 
cause they are children of Japan's postwar 
baby-boom generation. “The parents of to- 
day’s teenagers,” says Hayashi, “grew up 
in a more internationalized, more open Ja- 
pan. They sang Beatles songs and dressed 
in Ivy League fashion. They have passed 
those ideas on to their kids.” Littke wonder 
that some favor the retro boom, based on a 
fascination with the 1950s, while others 
are enchanted with the 1960s. Vests and 
jeans, the preferred accoutrements of the 
‘60s, are making a comeback. A funky 
boutique called the Chicago Thrift Shop 
not only offers Levi's jeans in both 501 and 
505 models but also carries them used and 
tattered for that slightly disheveled look 
now back in favor 

Some kids have learned the lesson of 
American free thinking and independence 
all too well, and that may eventually spell 
trouble for Ameka/ji." Like the casual look,” 
admits Hikok Asano, 19, but he quickly 
adds, “I really don’t want lo wear too much 
Amekaji. Everybody who wears Amekaji 
looks the same.” In short, the ultimate way 
to look American may be not to look 
American at all. With reporting by Elaine 
Lafferty/Los Angeles 
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Rhinoceroses in the Living Room 








BY SAM ALLIS 


eter and Judy find a board game un- 
der a tree one afternoon while their 
parents are out and take it home to play. 
When they roll the dice, strange events 
ensue: rhinoceroses stampede into the liv- 





8-ft. snake luxuriates on the living-room 
mantel. A monsoon erupts, and volcanic 


lava fills the house, until, on the brink of 
disaster, Peter and Judy manage to end 
the game before their parents come home. 
The house instantly returns to normal. 
But then neighboring children take the 
game to their own house to play, unaware 
of the dangers lurking within it. 

This is the unsettling world of Chris 
Van Allsburg. The children’s illustrator 
and author creates books that abound in 
dramatic perspectives, teasing narratives 
and haunting, incongruous images. Other 
authors may try to improve children with 
edifying themes or thrill them with 
shocks; Van Allsburg, a small, shy man of 
40, simply taps into their vast reservoir of 
mystery. “To puzzle children is more in- 
teresting to me than to educate or frighten 
them,” he says. “I like to plant a seed that 





Chris Van Allsburg taps into children’s sense of mystery 


ing room, monkeys trash the kitchen, an | 





Illustration from Van Allsburg and Helprin’s Swan Lake 





will start a mental process, rather than 
present my own.” 

It is the strangeness of those processes 
that seems distinctively his own. In The 
Mysteries of Harris Burdick (1984), a vol- 
ume of page-size charcoal drawings ac- 
companied by short captions, a suburban 
house blasts off into the night sky. Be- 
neath it are the words “The house on Ma- 
ple Street. It was a perfect lift-off.” Van 


“] deal with issues 
from my own psyche. 
Maybe they are not 
that different from 
those of an eight-year- 
old. Or maybe I have 
a really good memory 
of what it is like to 
bea child.” 


Allsburg has a gift for adopting unusual 
vantage points. After spotting two ants in 
his kitchen one day, he dreamed up Two 
Bad Ants (1988), in which the adventures 
of a pair of the insects—being buffeted in- 
side a garbage disposal and nearly getting 
cooked in a toaster—are seen from the 
angle of the creatures themselves. “If I 
were an ant looking out from an electrical 
socket,” Van Allsburg explains, “the long 
slits in which the light poured in would 
look like 15-ft. doorways hung in space.” 
And so they do. 

Van Allsburg’s vision may be bizarre, 
but it strikes a broadly responsive chord. 
Jumanji (1981), his board-game fantasy, 
won the Caldecott Medal, the industry’s 
most prestigious award for illustrated 
children’s books. The Polar Express, also 





a Caldecott winner, has appeared on best- 
seller lists in three Christmas seasons 
since its release in 1985. In this lovely tale, 
a boy wakes on Christmas Eve to find a 
train wreathed in steam below his bed- 
room window, waiting to take him to the 
North Pole and a meeting with Santa 
Claus. In all, the nine books Van Allsburg 
has published over the past decade have 
sold almost 2 million copies. 

Yet nothing he has done approaches 
the commercial potential—or, for the 
publishers, the commercial risk—of his 
latest book, a collaboration with novelist 
Mark Helprin on a retelling of the Swan 
Lake legend (Houghton Mifflin; $19.95). 
He and Helprin received an unprecedent- 
ed $801,000 advance, and the first print- 
ing is 275,000 copies, at least ten times the 
normal first run for an illustrated chil- 
dren’s book. Swan Lake's publication, 
quite simply, is the biggest gamble in the 
history of children’s books. 

It also marks the culmination of a ca- 
reer that never pointed toward children’s 
books in the first place. Van Allsburg, the 
son of a Grand Rapids dairy owner, set 
out to be a sculptor after studying at the 
University of Michigan and the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design. But he also 
sketched continually, and his wife Lisa, 
then an art teacher, showed some of his 
drawings to children’s book editors. “Ev- 
erybody else called them odd,” he recalls. 
“I didn’t.” The editors liked the oddness. 
In 1979 Van Allsburg made his debut 
with The Garden of Abdul Gasazi, in 
which a boy and a dog stumble onto the 
house of a magician who wears a fez and 
blows perfect smoke rings. Typically, the 
story ends in ambiguity: the reader never 
knows for sure whether the magician 
turns Fritz, the signature bull terrier that 
has appeared in all of Van Allsburg’s sub- 
sequent books, into a duck. 

The Van Allsburgs, who have no chil- 
dren, now live in Providence, where he 
teaches illustration at the Rhode Island 
School of Design. He says his academic 
immersion in the subject had nothing to 
do with it, but the 13 pictures he produced 
for Swan Lake are stylistically among the 
most orthodox of his career. They could 
trace their lineage to the Scribner's chil- 
dren’s classics of half a century ago, when 
the pictures of nonpareils like N.C. Wy- 
eth and Maxfield Parrish graced the 
tissue-covered plates. Still, Van Allsburg 
retains his special dream aura in the 
brooding shadows in which the swans 
float, in the surprising sight of pigs being 
led through the door of a formal bedroom, 
in the everyday surrealism of a man ab- 
sorbed in reading while standing on a 
horse’s back. As Van Allsburg puts it, in 
contrast to the foursquare rightness of tra- 
ditional illustration, “I like the sense of 
“What's wrong with this picture?’ ” a 
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THE BEST PRICING OF ANY MAJOR 
VIDEO CLUB. We want to make own- 
ing movies more affordable than ever. 
So we save you money 5 ways. 

1. Save when you join. Pick any 6 
movies at 49¢ each plus shipping and 
handling. If you take a 7th now, youll 
save up to 88% and have less to buy 
later. That's 7 movies for less than 
the price of one—a great way to 
begin. 

2. Enjoy prices below $30 on two- 
thirds of all videos offered in the 
Club. With these prices, you can build 
an extensive video library at home. 
3. Get discounts on all new releases 
that list for $59.95 and up—get at 
least 10%, often 20%, even up to 
50% off. 

4. Get immediate reductions when 
studios lower their prices. When they 
go to $29.95 and $19.95, so do we— 
no lag. 

5. Keep on saving with our Bonus 
Plan. Fulfill your Club enrollment 
agreement and enjoy our “buy one, 
get one at half-price” Bonus Plan. 
WE MAKE OWNING MOVIES 
AFFORDABLE AND EASY. About 
once a month, up to 15 times a year, 
you'll receive our Club Catalog, high- 
lighting the Video Main Selection 
and over 400 alternates. If you wish, 
the Video Main Selection will be sent 











to you automatically. If you prefer an 
alternate selection or none at all, fill 
in the response card always provided 
and mail it by the date specified. 
You'll always have 10 days to decide. 
Should you ever receive a video with- 
out having had 10 days, you may 
return it at our expense. 

The videos you order will be 
billed at regular Club prices—cur- 
rently $19.95 to $79.95 plus shipping 
and handling. Once you fulfill your 
enrollment agreement of purchasing 
6 movies in 3 years, you become eli- 
gible for our Club Bonus Plan. 


How to get 7 movies now... 
In addition to our basic offer of 6 
movies, you can take your first Club 
Selection now for just $9.95 (plus 
$1.50 shipping and handling) and 


save up to 88% off our regular 
prices. You then need buy only 5 
movies (instead of 6) in the next 3 
years. It all adds up to the fact that 
you get 7 movies for less than the 
price of one! 





For fastest service, 
call now toll-free 


1-800-826-3737 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Please have title numbers 
and credit-card information ready. 
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10-DAY RISK-FREE TRIAL. We'll send 
complete details of the Club's 
operation with your introductory 
shipment. If you're not completely 















+ Available in VHS only. tt Purchase of the cassette from Time-Life Home Video does not qualify for any rebate currently being offered by MGM/UA Home Video. 


satisfied, return everything within 10 
days for a full refund and no fur- 
ther obligation 


©1989 Time Incorporated. All nghts reserved. 
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TIME-LIFE HOME VIDEO CLUB, Po. Box 8520, Harrisburg, PA 17105-8520 


l Oo Yes, enroll me in the Time-Life Home Video Club under the terms outlined in this | 
advertisement. I agree to buy 6 movies at regular Club prices in the next three years. 


| Check one: C) VHS () BETA 


Send me these 6 movies for 49¢ each plus $1.50 each shipping and handling. (Total: $11.94) l 














the price of one! I need buy only 5 movies 
(instead of 6) in the next three years. 


# # l 
e # | 
oa iB 

Also send my first Club Selection now for $9.95 plus $1.50 shipping and handling | 


That's $11.45 which I'm adding to my $11.94 payment above. In all, that’s 7 movies for less than | 


rs —_ 





Payment options: [_) My check’ money order for $ 


is enclosed. | 














NOTE: Time-Life Home Video Club reserves the right to reject any application or cancel any 
membership. Offer limited to continental U.S. (excluding Alaska). 
Applicable sales tax added to all orders in NY, PA and CA 


© Change my introductory tapes and future Club purchases to: 9-65 
Ovisa © MasterCand 0 American Express 0-0 l 
Card No. Exp. Date 1 
Signature l 
Name I 
(Please print) | 
Address Apt | 
OO ——— Zip Phone No. ( ) 
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Say “‘hello”’ to the Sports Illustrated Sports Hotline—the ultimate 
telephone sports information service. 


Now you can get up-to-the-minute scoring reports (24 hrs a day) on 
the sports and teams you care about instantly through your 
touchtone telephone. 


The SI Sports Hotline lets you tap into information for all the 
pro leagues: Baseball, Football, Basketball and Hockey. Plus 
College Football & Basketball (SI's Top Twenty and teams in 
your region)—just by pressing keys on your telephone. 


Let’s say you want to know how your team is doing right now 
in a game on the coast. Just hit the first three letters of the team 
name. And before you can say ‘‘Talk to me”’ 
you hear the score right at that moment. 
And you can even get an in-depth 
wrap up after the game. 

Only 79¢ 
Per Minute 


Call right now and find out what we're 
talking about. 


= SPORTS HOTLINE 
1-900-988-7777 
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Back in Time 


THE STORYTELLER 

by Mario Vargas Llosa 
Translated by Helen Lane 
| Farrar, Straus & Giroux 

| 246 pages; $17.95 


he unnamed narrator of Mario Var- 
gas Llosa’s ninth novel has practical- 
ly everything in common with his creator: 
age (early 50s), nationality (Peruvian), 
occupation (writer). Similarly, the two 
| share a common cosmopolitanism, hay- 
ing spent large swatches of their adult 
lives in Europe. An autobiographical 
strain has often appeared in Vargas Llo- 
sa’s fiction, perhaps most notably and en- 
tertainingly in Aunt Julia and the Script- 
writer (1982). The Storyteller captures the 
author—and his surrogate—in a subdued 
and ruminative mood. 





The reflections 
are triggered by a 
chance encounter. 
On a sabbatical in It- 
aly, reading for a 
change rather than 
writing, the narrator 
wanders through 
Florence and comes 
upon a small gallery 
exhibiting photo- 
graphs from Peru. 
One of them arrests 
his attention. It 
shows a group of 
Amazonian Indians arranged in a circle 
around a standing figure, who seems to 
have his audience enraptured. The specta- 
tor recognizes the name of the tribe cap- 
tured in the picture: the Machiguengas. He 
is also convinced he knows the identity of 
the mysterious speaker. It must be Saul 
Zuratas, a close friend when both were uni- 
versity students in Lima during the mid- 
1950s. But how can that possibly be? 

Saul is vividly recollected from the 
old days: Jewish, with springy red hair 
and a purplish birthmark covering the 
right half of his face. He is distinguished 
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Vargas Llosa 


The narrator recalls provoking his friend 
on this subject: “Should 16 million Peruvi- 


three-quarters of their national territory 
so that 70 or 80 thousand Indians could 
quietly go on shooting at each other with 
bows and arrows, shrinking heads and 
worshipping boa constrictors?” Saul’s re- 
sponse is skimpy on particulars but firm 
in conviction: “Though we don’t under- 
stand their beliefs and some of their cus- 
toms offend us, we have no right to kill 
them off.” 

After this amicable standoff, and 











also by his growing interest in the tribes | 
of Amazonia and their right to survive. | 


ans renounce the natural resources of | 





I see your glass of vodka 
is half empty, Natasha’ 






Wait a minute... 
you're not Vladimir.” 
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In 1985, the U.S. Postal Service 
became one of the few groups to ever 
honor our Korean War Veterans. 

But even this tribute was too 
little, and much too late. Because the 
price our soldiers paid to buy Korea’s 
freedom was immense. 

In that cold, brutal war, 53,000 
Americans were killed and 103,000 


were wounded. 





Will This Be The Only Memorial 
We Ever Issue Our Korean Vets? 


Yet in the 35 long years since 
peace was declared, ars. 764,143 
Americans who served there have 
been forgotten. Not one memorial 
has ever been built to honor their 
sacrifices. 

Ir’s time to correct this enduring 
national oversight, by building them a 
lasting memorial right in New York 
City. A place where they and their 


families can go to quietly remember. 

We've already found the site in 
Battery Park, overlooking the Statue 
of Liberty. But it may never be 
erected unless you get involved. 

Please call 212-964-7100 and 
make a donation in any amount, 

They gave their blood and tears 
for us. The least we can give them is a 
little concrete and steel. 


IT’S TIME TO REMEMBER THE FORGOTTEN WAR. KOREA. 


Paid for by The New York Korean Veterans Memorial Commission 280 Broadway Room 423 New York NY 10007 


Official Mayoral Commission, City of New York 


Co-Chairmen; Thomas W, Evans, Paschal McGuinness 


© 1988 Burkhardt & Christy Advertising 
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Books 


graduation, the friends part company 
Later, though, the narrator finds himself 
thinking more and more about Saul’s fas- 
cination with so-called primitive people 
He wonders, in particular, about evidence 
that the besieged Machiguengas, dis- 
persed into small groups by enemies and 
harsh conditions, retain their sense of 
community through a storyteller who 
travels wherever listeners can be found, 
recounting tribal legends, history and gos- 
sip. Such a person, the determined writer 
concludes, amounts to “tangible proof 
that storytelling can be something more 
than mere entertainment.” 

Is this simply a literary conceit, the 
wishful thinking of someone who has cho- 
sen to write in a world that no longer 
seems to require his labor? With enor- 
mous skill and formal grace, Vargas Llosa 
weaves this question through the mystery 
surrounding the fate of Saul Zuratas, the 
former comrade who may have gone 
backward in time, toward prehistory, to 
achieve an authority and integrity lost to 
contemporary writers. Unfortunately, the 
narrator cannot imagine how Saul could 
have adapted to such a role: “The rest of 
the story, however, confronts me only 
with darkness, and the harder I try to see 
through it, the more impenetrable it be- 
comes.” Given this impasse, The Storytell- 
er seems closer to fact than fiction: a fasci- 
nating tale left incomplete through cir- 
cumscribed realities By Paul Gray 


Suburban Sleep 


RUNNING WILD by J.G. Ballard 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
104 pages; $12.95 


omething horrible, instantly dubbed 

by the British tabloids as the Pang- 
bourne Massacre, has occurred in an ele- 
gant, exclusive development west of Lon- 
don: 32 adult residents of the tasteful new 
houses have been murdered, and 13 chil- 
dren have disappeared. Baffled investiga- 
tors, ranging from the local police up to 
the Home Office and Scotland Yard, 
eventually call on Dr. Richard Greville, a 
psychiatrist who specializes in criminal 
behavior. Running Wild is his report 

It is also the latest novel by J.G. Bal- 
lard, a world-class writer of science fiction 
(The Day of Creation) and autobiography 
(Empire of the Sun). Old Ballard fans may 
regret the brevity of this latest installment, 
but they. along with new readers, are cer- 
tain to solve the mystery before Dr. Gre- 
ville does. As he explains, “My failure to 
recognize the obvious, in common with al- 
most everyone else concerned, is a measure 
of the true mystery of the Pangbourne 
Massacre.” In other words, as Ballard has 
suggested in other tales, the sleep of subur- 
bia produces monsters, —P.G 
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Send us a picture of you and Samsonite 


To get you started. . . Samsonite will give you a free 
“Glutton for Punishment™” Hardside 
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a free vacation. 
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BY EUGENE LINDEN 
ne of the greatest benefits of the 
Apollo space program was the image 

in the rearview mirror as the astronauts 

rocketed to the moon. It was the first time 

earthlings could see their home as a 

whole, and NASA’s pictures said with stun- 

ning force what neither words nor theo- 
ries could adequately convey: life has rad- 
ically transformed this numinous sphere. 

The heart-stopping beauty of the earth 

set against the dark void of space earned 

inventor-scientist James Lovelock 
the first adherents to a theory that 
appears to reconcile science and 
religion in the study of life on 
| earth. Lovelock’s idea, named the 

Gaia hypothesis after the ancient 

earth goddess of the Greeks, is that 

the planet is alive and functions as 

a superorganism in which living 

things interact with geophysical 

and chemical processes to main- 
tain conditions suitable for life. 

Lovelock was not the first to 
argue that earth functions like a 
giant organism; Scottish geologist 
James Hutton made the same 
point in 1785. But Lovelock’s for- 
mulation is compelling ‘because 
science now has the tools to ex- 
plore some of the vast interactions 
that govern global systems. Al- 
though Lovelock first articulated 
his hypothesis in the early 1970s, 
in collaboration with mic¢robiolo- 
gist Lynn Margulis, it has only re- 
cently begun to have significant 
impact on the scientific world. Ini- 
tially, Gaia was only embraced by 
New Age types who responded toa 
holistic view of nature that blurred the 
distinction between life and death. 

Lovelock and Margulis have modified 
the theory over the years to address scien- 
tists’ criticism that Gaia implied that the 
earth acted with a sense of purpose. In its 
newest form, Gaia has inspired a flood of 
research into the interaction between liv- 
ing systems and the atmosphere, earth 
and oceans. At the first major scientific 
conference on Gaia, sponsored by the 
American Geophysical Union in 1988, 
the austere group of scientists ended their 
meeting by giving Lovelock an exuberant 
standing ovation. 

Scientists have begun to regard Gaia 
more seriously because the world has 
forced them to do so. If they are to under- 
stand such pressing environmental prob- 
lems as the greenhouse effect or the con- 
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How the Earth Maintains Life 


An intriguing scientific theory continues to win adherents 


| sequences of mass extinctions, they will 








have to overcome their reluctance to look 
beyond their own specialties: nature does 
not necessarily respect the arbitrary 


| boundaries established for scientific disci- 


plines. By focusing on entire systems, 
Gaia provides a framework through 
which marine biologists, geochemists and 
geophysicists can integrate their work. 
According to the Gaia hypothesis, 
earth’s atmosphere would be unstable for 
life if it were not regulated by the bio- 
sphere, the envelope of life surrounding 





earth. Oxygen levels have remained at 
roughly 21% of the atmosphere for 200 
million years, Lovelock asserts, whereas 
they should have fluctuated wildly, ac- 
cording to some geochemical models of 
the atmosphere. Were oxygen levels to 
rise above 25%, spontaneous fires would 
break out; if they dropped below 15%, 
many higher life-forms would suffocate. 
Climatologist Tyler Volk of New York 
University argues that life controls earth’s 
temperature as well. In a study recently 
published in the British journal Nature, he 
and colleague David Schwartzman assert- 
ed that, without the cooling effects of liv- 
ing things, earth would be 80° F warmer. 
Lovelock originally thought that some 
purposeful design organized living things 
to stabilize the atmosphere and climate. 


Now he and Margulis believe this regula- | discussed in a common language.” 
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| tion is achieved through the simple mech- 


anism of feedback. For instance, in a hy- 
pothetical scenario, Lovelock shows thata 
planet covered simply by light- and dark- 
colored daisies could control the sun’s 
heat. In this self-regulating model, dark 
daisies would absorb sunlight and warm 
the planet, until it became too warm for 
the dark daisies and instead favored the 
proliferation of light-reflecting daisies. 
That would have the effect of cooling the 
planet until the cycle reversed itself again. 
Scientists have yet to uncover the actu- 
al mechanisms by which life processes 
regulate earth’s climate and atmosphere. 
Lovelock maintains that this makes it all 
the more imperative that man halt the 
mass extinctions threatened by the de- 
struction of tropical forests, because he 
_ does not know what creatures are 
essential to his own survival. At the 
American Geophysical Union con- 
ference on Gaia, Lovelock argued 
that diversity makes earth both sta- 
ble and habitable: “You cannot 
have a sparse planet any more than 
you can have half an animal.” 
Gaia’s critics have by no 
means been silenced. Some dispute 
the degree to which life-forms sta- 
bilize the atmosphere and temper 
the climate. Others contend that 
the emergence of oxygen in earth’s 
atmosphere contradicts Gaia be- 
cause it made the air poisonous for 
anaerobic creatures of primordial 
times. Evolutionary scholar Rich- 
ard Dawkins argues that earth 
cannot be considered an organism 
because it does not reproduce. 
Gaian proponents respond that the 
increase of oxygen in the atmo- 
sphere was slow enough to allow 
the mix of life-forms to adjust, and 
physician-author Lewis Thomas 
answers Dawkins by coyly suggest- 
ing that, through space explora- 
tion, mankind may be acting as an 
inadvertent disseminator of earth’s spore. 
Its critics notwithstanding, Gaia 
seems to be gaining in influence among 
both scientists and theologians. To some, 
Gaia's appeal is that it promises to end the 
long estrangement of Western science 
and religion. Even if the biosphere regu- 
lates the planet by feedback, Gaia still in- 
tegrates living things and inanimate 
forces into a unified system, allowing both 
science and religion to look at life as 
something more than a mere accident. 
Says James Parks Morton, dean of New 
York City’s St. John the Divine Episcopal 
Cathedral and a leading religious advo- 
cate of Gaia’s: “The very nature of this 
hypothesis shows that we are now at a 
new moment when scientific and religious 
inquiry is directed to the same reality and 
wi 
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“I thought I could test myself here. 
But I've practically reinvented myself." 


Specialist Michelle Kowalski, Signal Intelligence 

“T wanted a challenge in life, and I felt that the Army offered one. I knew it was going to be tough. But it was 
away that I could prepare myself for the future. An inner journey to my independence. 

“Like BasicTraining. You're ready to break, but somehow you pull through. The Army really knows how 
build you up to take stre ining for my job in Military Intelligence also was hard. It has given me self-disc 
you're expected to be on time, responsible, versatile. My job is terrifically rewarding and exciting. Something you 
could never experience anywhere else. 

“If you want to grow up—all the way up—and find out what you're made of, I recommend the Army. In fact, 
I would even say I think it’s something everyone should go through.” 


For more information on how the Army can give you an AR MY. 
edge on life, see your local Army Recruiter or call toll-free BE ALL CAN BE: 
1-800-USA-ARMY. OU 2 
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* LeSabre is a registered trademark of General Motors Corporation 
©1989 GM Corp. All nghts reserved. 


Let's get it together .. buckle up 
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American quality has never looked better. 


Its styling is newly refined. Its value is legendary. This is the 1990 
edition of the full-size Buick LeSabre. 

According to one measure—the J.D. Power and Associates 1989 Initial 
Quality Survey—Buick ranks among the most trouble-free American 
brands. And that same study ranked the 1989 Buick LeSabre as the most 
trouble-free American car* 

In addition to giving you less to worry about, 1990 LeSabre offers you 
more to enjoy. Including a standard 165-horsepower 3800 engine for 
smooth, confident power. Spaciousness for six passengers. Four-wheel 
independent DynaRide suspension. Even air conditioning is standard. 

The 1990 LeSabre: an outstanding automobile, because it offers you 
outstanding quality. See it now at your Buick dealer. 


*].D. Power and Associates 1989 Initial Quality Survey covering November and December. 1988. Based on owner 
reported problems during the first 90 days of ownership 
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‘SUPER TO BUMPER PLUS 
700 MALE WNRRADY' 


ar dealer for terms and 
he limited warranty 


BANKERS TRUST 
KNOWS THE VALUE 
OF A 24-HOUR-A-DAY 
GLOBAL NETWORK. 


A global data communications network from Northern 
Telecom has made every time zone in the world more accessible 
for Bankers Trust. 

It provides 24-hour-a-day transfer throughout the world’s 
financial centers. So moving cash, trading currency, and world- 
wide financing are faster, easier and under tighter control. And 
that makes them more profitable—a big advantage in today’s 
intense international money markets. Their network is also a 
great investment for the future, because they can expand it 
almost anywhere, without replacing equipment. 

Discover the benefits of our DPN family of packet switches, 
the data network that can grow with 
you. Call 1-800-543-9806. You'll find it’s northern 
A ; telecom 
like money in the bank. 


OBankers Trust Company 
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THE POWER BEHIND NETWORKING" 


© 1989 Northern Telecom. DPN is « trademark of Northern Telecom. 
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BY RICHARD CORLISS 


he great doors swing open to reveal 

the caped figure of King Henry V, 
sexily backlighted. His bishops and court- 
iers gaze at him like apostles at the unseen 
Jesus in some old biblical epic. And final- 
ly the monarch of Britain—and of this ro- 
bust new movie—shows his face and 
speaks. It is an entrance angled to register 
awe for Kenneth Branagh. But how much 
awe can a 28-year-old actor, little known 
outside Britain and directing his first film, 
expect to inspire? Branagh recalls that 
when Judi Dench, who plays Mistress 
Quickly, first saw this scene, “she laughed 
in my face and said, ‘I've never seen an 
entrance like that! Who do you think you 
are?’ ” He retorted, “The film is not called 
Mistress Quickly the Fourth." No, but it 
might be called King Ken. 

He doesn’t look like a Shakespearean 
matinee idol, this thin-lipped Irishman 
with puddingy skin and a huge head piked 
like a pumpkin on his stocky frame. He 
lacks conventional star magne- 
tism: the athletic abandon, the 
flaming sexuality, the audacity 
of interpretation that risks de- 
rision to achieve greatness. Ex- 
pect no swooning teenagers to 
queue at his stage door, no des- 
perate fan to write him suicide 
notes. Anyway, he would reject 
that form of hero worship, for 
his personality radiates shop- 
keeper common sense. He is a 
model of Thatcherite initiative 
in a British arts scene of radi- 
cal distemper. 

In short, Branagh seems as 
remote from Laurence Olivier 
as, say, Sandra Bernhard is 
| from Sarah Bernhardt. Yet the 
| English press praises him— 
damns him too—as “the new 
Olivier.” If the label is unfair to 
both men (at 28, even Olivier 
was not yet “Olivier”), it is cor- 
rect to suggest a family resem- 
blance. For, like Olivier, Bran- 
agh has a résumé to match his 
notoriety. 

He is the most accom- 
plished, acclaimed and ambi- 
tious performer of his gen- 
eration. In 1984 he dazzled 
audiences as the youngest ac- 
tor ever to play the title role in 
Henry V at the Royal Shake- 
speare Company (RSC ). He 











King Ken Comes to Conquer 


A brash British star turns Henry V into an antiwar war movie 





ater mini-series Fortunes of 
War. He built his own rep- 
ertory company and led it 
through sold-out seasons in 
London and the provinces. 
He has written two plays 
and an autobiography, Be- 
ginning. He even married 
his leading lady, TV star 
Emma Thompson. No 
doubt about it: Branagh has 
conquered Britain. 

This week he invades 
U.S. movie theaters (in 
New York City and Los 
Angeles, with a dozen other 
cities to follow next month). 
He will buck the odds as he 
did when making his film— 
as Henry V did on his French campaign— 
and with no smaller an appetite for success. 
Did Olivier make a landmark film of Hen- 
ry V when he played in and directed it in 
1944? Then the new Olivier would do it 
again—bloodier and maybe better—in 





Blood royal: an exhausted victor contemplates the casualties of war 





starred in the Masterpiece The- 


The acrid tang of World War I, the guilty aftertaste of the Falklands. 





The prince as the King 


hopes of luring the unlettered moviegoer 
for whom Shakespeare is a synonym for 
Sominex. 

Just to make the challenge sporting, 
Branagh would plan his film while star- 
ring in three roles with his 
Renaissance Theater 
Company. And he would 
shoot his Henry, for a 
pinchpenny $7.5 million, 
in seven weeks, less than a 
third of the time Olivier 
took. On the first day, the 
novice director didn’t 
know to shout “Action!” 
until someone poked him 
in the ribs. How could he 
make a decent film under 
so daunting a shadow? 

Well, he’s done it: cre- | 
ated a Henry for a decade 
poised between belliger- 
ence and exhaustion. He 
found a camera style that 
illuminates the actors with 
torch power and Rembrandt lighting. His 
élite cast reads like a Burke's Peerage of 
British acting: stage eminences Paul Sco- 
field, Ian Holm, Derek Jacobi, Alec 
McCowen and Robert Stephens; TV co- 
medians Richard Briers and Robbie Col- 
trane; Brian Blessed and 
Christopher Ravenscroft 
from Branagh’s RSC Henry; 
most of his own rep company; 
and his bright bride Emma. 
This galaxy surrounds a direc- 
tor who, like Henry, can or- 
chestrate a magnificent sally, 
manipulate diverse talents, 
bend them to his will. And 
temper artistry with efficien- 
cy: Branagh completed the 
shooting ahead of schedule 
and under budget. 

Olivier’s Henry V, com- 
missioned by the wartime Brit- 
ish government, was a hand- 
some piece of morale boosting. 
It said all the war's a stage. 
And on this stage a tiny band 
of English heroes defeated the 
evil French (read German) 
army at Agincourt. It’s Robin 
Hood vs. the Nazis. Olivier’s 
pageant was sunny and sump- 
tuous, and so was his Henry: 
resourceful in battle, generous 
in victory, ever cheery and 
brimful of confidence. Why, he 
might be Kenneth Branagh! 

But not Branagh’s new 
Henry. This is a headstrong 
lad evolving into a_ strong 
King. He can betray as well as 
be kind, renouncing old friends 
like Falstaff and Bardolph 
even if it means they die heart- 
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broken. He can threaten rape and 
murder of the innocents, then sum- 
mon God to provide divine artillery 
and lead the English “once more 
unto the breach.” The Agincourt 
battle, which Olivier staged as a 
fantasy joust, is a muddy, brutal fel- 
lowship of death here. It has the ac- 
rid tang of World War I carnage 
and the guilty aftertaste of victory 
in the Falklands. In its crafty heart, 
Henry Vis an antiwar war movie. 
Henry knows that at Agincourt 
he has won a great upset, with all of 
| France as his booty. Yet Branagh 
has to show the awful cost. In an 
elaborate, chilling tracking shot 
that lasts nearly four minutes, the 
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True minds: Branagh and Thompson at their August wedding 


; career, He would fulfill that sean | 
ise when the RSC’s Adrian Noble 
: cast him as Henry V. 

5 “Ken’s got the general's gift of 
being the man you automatically 
follow,” says Richard Briers, who 
plays Bardolph in the film Henry 
and will assay King Lear in the 
Renaissance’s tour of the U.S. next 
year. Branagh needed that royal 
self-assurance to build a major act- 
ing company and mount a large 
film. He will need more of it to sus- 
tain his career at its current veloci- 
ty. “Quite soon,” says Terry 
Hands, the RSC’s artistic director, 
“Ken must decide whether he will 
be an admin man or a great actor. 


\ 
4 





exhausted King staggers across the 
battlefield, the dead weight of Fal- 
staff's boy page across his shoulders, past a 
tableau of casualties. Instead of a triumph, 
then, a requiem—for youthful ideals tested 
in war and found lacking. Not until film’s 
end, when Henry plays the soldier unsuited 
to seduction, does the sly dazzle of Bran- 
agh’s charm break through the heavy 
clouds of Henry’s majesty. He is an earthy 
Olivier and his worthy avatar. 

For the man who would be King, ear- 
ly life did not promise much in the way of 
spotlights, The Branagh family, working- 
class Protestants in Belfast, produced 
craftsmen, not stage stars. Ken’s father 
was a carpenter who moved the family to 


Troubles roiled too close to home. Within 
a year, as Branagh recalls in his breezy 
autobiography, “I'd managed to become 
English at school and remain Irish at 
home.” It was his first acting challenge, 
and it fueled his resolve to perform. 

Asa student at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, Branagh displayed the 


Reading, England, in 1970, when the | 


Belfast boy makes good, marries his leading lady. 


| salesman’s knack of charm and fearless- 
ness—the seductive intelligence, so crucial 
to performing, managing and directing. He 
wrote to Olivier for advice on the role of 
Chebutykin in Three Sisters. He took notes 
on playing Hamlet from John Gielgud. He 
determined to play the Dane ata perfor- 
mance attended by the Queen and Prince 
Philip. Later, preparing his RSC Henry, he 
won an audience with Prince Charles at 


felt by a national leader. Wooed and won 
by the young actor, Charles became a pa- 
tron of the Renaissance 

But there was more to Branagh than 
blond ambition. Says Hugh Cruttwell, 
then RADA’s principal: “He had all the 
talent and initiative you can see in full 
flood now.” Other people soon saw it too. 
Just out of RADA he won the plum role of 
Judd, the cynical Marxist student in An- 
other Country—a performance whose la- 
ser intelligence and subversive edge an- 
nounced an actor at the start of a brilliant 





Buckingham Palace to discuss the isolation | 





If a leading actor is also running 

the whole show, he’s worried about 
the box office, the creaking floorboard, 
the divorce of his cast member. All these 
can sap that tunnel vision, and the perfor- 
mance can become too controlled.” 

Tunnel vision is no problem for Bran- 
agh—but in the service of the play, not the 
perks. “I’m not interested in being rich 
and famous,” he avers, “in smoking a big 
cigar and driving a big car I want to stay 
human-size, just as I wanted to make 
Henry V as manlike as possible.” He 
plans to shoot two films in 1991: a Shake- 
speare comedy, perhaps Much Ado About 
Nothing, and a modern story set in Chica- 
go. Meanwhile, he may write a novel. And 
at night he will read himself to sleep with 
a good book. 

So we ask: What are you reading these 
days? “Wuthering Heights, "he replies. 
Ah, yes. Hollywood made a movie from 
that one 50 years ago, and made a star of 
the actor who played Heathcliff. Larry 
something. What ever happened to him? 

With reporting by Anne Constable/London 
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Downbeat Duo 


THE LISBON TRAVIATA 
by Terrence McNally 
wo gay male buddies, poised at the 


T uneasy boundary between youth and 
middle age, sprawl in an overdecorated 
apartment and dish the dirt about opera 
singers. None can meet their fierce stan- 
dards except Maria Callas (a perfor- 
mance by whom provides the play’s title). 
They admire her for blending technique 
and emotion and, more deeply, for endur- 
ing a sad life and lonely death. Other art- 
ists, they say, impersonate the passion and 
hysterics of opera; she lived them. 

One of the obsessive fans (Nathan 
Lane) is extravagantly camp, a walking 
aria of loveless lament. The other (Antho- 
| ny Heald), casually straight in manner 








Lane and Heald: a before-and-after picture 


but for an occasional nervous flutter of his 
hands, has a thriving career as a book edi- 
tor and a cozy home life with a physician. 
They amount to a before-and-after pic- 
ture of homosexuals in the age of libera- 
| tion. The campy one, very “50s, is wilty 











but a self-denigrating cartoon; his friend, 
very "80s, acts relaxed even when disclos- 
ing that his relationship is turning into 
an “open” one. The twist in Terrence 
MeNally’s midnight-dark comedy, which 
opened off-Broadway last week, is that 
the seemingly enviable, self-possessed 
character lacks the emotional resources to 
deal with the breakup of a relationship. 
When the action shifts to his mini- 
malist pad, where he surprises his lover in 
bed with a boyfriend, he caroms between 
Noé] Coward worldliness and Edward 
Albee combat, hinting at suicide, half at- 
tempting murder. In earlier versions of 
the play, the bloody pathos of opera found 
a parallel: the abandoned man stabbed 
his lover, then held him in a last embrace. 
That ending felt arch. This one feels anti- 
climactic, void of release. So does the end 
of an affair, an event McNally chronicles 
with specific detail and authentic, univer- 
sal pain —By William A. Henry lit 
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COME AWAY AN INSTANT WINNER 
WHEN YOU STAY AT MARRIOTT 
OR RENT FROM HERTZ 


ES AND 
RATCH NINE Ht 
TO PLAY: SORT WINNER 





WE'RE G AWAY FIFTY 1990 FORD THUNDERBIRDS, HUNDREDS OF RESORT TRIPS, 
AND 4,500,000 OTHER TRAVEL PRIZES WORTH OVER $90,000,000. 
To play and win, get a WINTER INVITATIONAL GAME CARD every time 
you register at a Marriott Hotel or Resort or rent from Hertz 
now through February, 1990. 


Warnott Laz 


WINTER INVITATIONAL GAME 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To obtain Mand Frintand Mail 4° x 9° SASE and 3" x5" 
card with name and address and MARRIOTT-HERTZ WINTER AL” to: Card Request, P.O. Box 
9370, Bridgeport, CT 06699. Limit one request/person re of age or older/week. No requests honored 
from clubs/groups. Return postage not required from WA residents. Free Game Card and Rules available 
at Marriott front desk/Hertz counter in AL end HI. Requests must be received by 1/31/90 or while supplies 
last; award claims by 3/31/90. VOID WHERE PROHIBITED. Not available outside U.S. or at Marriott Conter- 
ence Centers, Courtyard by Marriott, Fairfield inn, or Residence Inn, and some Hertz licensee locations. 
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Essay 


John Skow 
Heroes, Bears and True Baloney 


L et’s say that I am the benevolent and 
enlightened despot of my exasperat- 
ing homeland, the U.S.A., and can elimi- 
nate any stupidity or foolishness by wav- 
ing my hand. I have already banished 
basketball coaches, light beer and neck- 
ties. Now, on the third or fourth day of 
hand waving, will I decide to ban hunt- 
ing? My local newspaper, the Concord, 
N.H., Monitor, reports that black bears 
have migrated southward in our state. I 
knew this already. I haven’t had the luck 
to see one, but a few weeks ago a neighbor 
saw three of them, presumably a female 
and two cubs, at the edge of a pond a few 
hundred feet from my house in central 
New Hampshire. We can all rest easy, however, because the 
state’s fish and game commission has opened a five-week 
bear-hunting season in our county. Since Oct. 1, the hairy- 
eared fellows who keep two big-game rifles racked in the 
back windows of their pickups 52 weeks each year, in case 
World War III starts, have been blasting away at the hairy- 
eared invaders. 

The Monitor story told of a local farmer who had been 
pestered by bears getting into his feed corn. Had to shoot 
two last year, he said. A fish-and-game-commission biologist 
said, “Rather than have farmers kill the bears, we would 
rather have sportsmen utilize the resource.” You get used to 
blood-sport bureaucratese; “utilize,”or “harvest,” is what you 
do when you get something fuzzy and four-footed in your 
sights. As in most states, New Hampshire's fish and game 
policies often seem to be caught in a time warp, perhaps in 
the decade of the 1820s, when subsistence hunting was an 
important food source for most families. Bears, these days, 
behave like large raccoons. They are smart, cute, hungry 
corn thieves and garbage raiders, happy in the suburbs and 
virtually harmless. Last year the state paid less than $7,000 
to corn farmers because of bear damage. This is a tolerable 
figure. It would cost more to keep a bear in the zoo. A citizen 
determined to be grumpy might reflect that while the last re- 
corded human fatality from a bear attack in New Hamp- 
shire was in the 1700s, the last recorded human death from a 
hunter's blunder was last week. 

The fact is that in New Hampshire, it is hunt- 
ers, not bears or deer or moose, that are trou- 
blesome pests. For most of the fall, shooting 
of some kind is legal, and while I am will- 
ing to risk a peppering of bird shot, I 
don’t want to be hulled by the antitank 
ammunition used for bear or moose 
(59 moose no longer menace us as the 
result of a recent three-day shooting 
season). So most of us stay out of the 
woods during the year’s most beautiful 
season. Once, during deer season, I 
rounded a turn on a logging road while 
running with my dogs. A couple of he- 
roes were sitting in a pickup truck, drink- 
ing beer. One had his rifle trained on my 
midsection. If he had killed me, he would have 
received a severe talking-to from the authorities. No 




















one I mentioned this to was surprised. 
They all had similar stories. 

So here I sit, leafing through Medita- 
tions on Hunting, by José Ortega y Gasset, 
who never jumped deer from a pickup 
truck. His book is a classy volume that 
hunters like my friend George Butler give, 
with wry smiles, to nonhunters like me. 
Butler is a gifted documentary filmmaker 
(Pumping Iron and Pumping Iron IT: The 
Women) who was raised in Somalia and 
Kenya when hunting was a natural way of 
living in the great, broad grassland. His 
new documentary, called Jn the Blood and 
shot in Tanzania, is about hunting. The 
action builds toward a scene in which his 
eleven-year-old son Tyssen shoots his first buffalo and is 
“blooded”—his forehead is smeared with the animal’s 
blood—by a celebrated hunter, Robin Hurt. “Today you 
were part of nature,” Hurt tells the boy. “It is also a sad occa- 
sion. . .” This is baloney, of course, but it is true baloney, like 
the guff about climbing a mountain because it is there. I am 
not so sure about another remark in the film, that killing is a 
way of taking responsibility for what you eat. I can take re- 
sponsibility for eating meat without hunting, or spending my 
vacation hacking up beef quarters at an Armour plant. 

Still, Hurt is a serious man who believes that Kenya’s de- 
cision to ban hunting in 1977 has led to the near extinction of 
elephants there. In the old days his clients and those of other 
hunters killed about 200 bulls a year, from an elephant popu- 
lation of about 160,000. When the hunters were forced out 
and game officials no longer patrolled the bush, gangs of ivo- 
ry poachers moved in from Sudan and Somalia. Hurt is not 
optimistic about the future of animals or hunters in East Af- 
rica. “I don’t think we're there for long,” he says. But never 
mind Africa; it’s truth time at home: Do I wave my despotic 
hand and ban hunting in the U.S.? (Silence. More silence; the 
despot is thinking hard.) At last, the answer: no. 

It is a glum, unconfident no. The fact is that hunters are 
pests. Their blather about improving wildlife is mostly self- 
serving (though the effective Ducks Unlimited effort to pre- 
serve wetlands is both self-serving and environment-serving, 

which is fair enough). But we all need true baloney, even the 
armed innocents from Massachusetts who drive up 
here, see three trees standing together in my 
side yard and think they have discovered 
the Big Woods. Their fantasy is bloody 
and obsolete, but hunting gives them 
something they can’t get watching golf 
on the tube. Theodore Roosevelt wrote 
of the hunting life that “when it is 
gone, there can be no substitute.” 
Probably true, for good or not. 
And the bears? Ah, the bears. 
They have put up with people for a 
long time. Hunters will kill them, and 
fish and game will close the season next 
year. And five or ten years from now, 
with luck, they will again begin to repopu- 
late central New Hampshire. Maybe then I 
will see one. = 
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SURVIVE AHEAD-ON COLLISION WITH LOGIC. 


: 

: 

| While most European luxury itSacarforthose who seek toimpress tem and an interior complete with 

\ Cars scream money, the Volvo 740 with the depths of their intelligence some surprisingly expensive touches 
GL prefers to shout logic. rather than the depths of their wallets. for such an inexpensive Car. . 
Instead of superfluous bells and And because the 740 is a Volvo, Which is why if you're Considering \ 

whistles, the 740 is endowed with vir-  itS about as superbly anengineered _ your first European luxury Car, con . 
tually every comfort you could want. _ car as you can get. Its standard fea- sider the one, car th wa a ay * 
Plus the comfort of safety, durability tures include power assisted disc under a heavy dose , 
and value for the money.Which is why — brakes, a supplemental restraint sys- of logical thinking. c: reo believe in, ® 
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For people 
who like 
to smoke... 





Requlat: 10 mq “tar,” 0.8 mg nicotine—Menthol: 11 mg 


tar.” 0.8 mg mcotne av. per cigarette, by FIC method 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





